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Panorama House — the Prestige Project 
in Ramat Hasharon 


Graceful Gazelles vs. 
ernstrated Farmers 


DOVER - 


Eight floors of quality construction, and a’ ΙΒ Ev norama House flat has an 
ee te view for the highest point in ἰνίον provision for closed circuit 
Bran Ramat Hasharon, television. 


i Last year, Dizengait’ ἘΞ ‘was sony a 
εἶν ἢ ἐς blueprint. From’ the plans alone,’ savvy 
ἐλευ μεν οἰ Seople“invested in’ 171 ‘of Israel’s most 

a sumptuous apartments, : ‘Heaving only ae 
‘still available. . 
“ Today; just eleven months later, the aver- 
‘age’ return’: ate those inyestments has . 
he its: st 


@ At Panorama House, you will find 
magnificont 4 and : Toom flats. 
Excellently planned with emphasis on 
pba nial development, cluding . 
ΠΥ ΤΥ to sh shopping entree, 
kindergarten. To giva you 
; i cla μὰ of | life you Re always ce & ared 


commercial and entertainment. centers. 
‘Outside, - the ᾿ building is a ‘striking 
"“aluminium-clad cylinder : of ultratnodern~ - 
_ design. Inside, it’s‘an enclave’ of dignified 
“elegance ‘incorporating the. amenities of 

: Manhattan’s finest habitats: : 
‘A uniformed security: ‘doorman, -.on duty ᾿ 
εἰ .24 hours a: day. A large,. beautiful lobby,. ᾿ 
: 1 oats “furnished. and ‘decorated, ~~ 
. A: swithming. pool, ‘solarlunt’ and health: . 
τοῦ «staffed... by - ‘trained ; professionals: 
Rich‘ wall-to-wall . ca ting: everywhere,’ 
“And “all ‘this “in. ‘a Setting of: bags 


a lagant lob! , and the design - 
There's en gizaent τ etn of of private ᾿ 


central heating and air-condit ening. ἐξ Fall 1984 Ἶ 


ἃ Kestrels in.your. window box 
* Forests'In the Plain of Sharon 
ἃ Apples of the Cretans 

* Akhan in Galilee 


_ and much more in the Fall 1984 issue of 


ISRAEL - — LAND AND NATURE 
: . the, English-language, quarterly of the ; 
” Sociaty for the Protection of Nature-in Israel 
<ooining the SPNI ig ta care for Israel's: ey ene 
δον ες Why not do so right now?! | 
|: Overseas members are welcome tool 


st ee te a A at ea amt Ste se a OF SP me Rone σοὶ τ τ τῷ RS τὸ κα -α 
for tha Frotaction of Natura ἐπ᾿ Israel : 

shfela St.,.64183 Tel-Aviv, Ieragl.- | . 

ὮΙ me land my. family) in the. 8 P, Nel 


. +My “ghaque for.. Is encinsed. . ἐδ 
Annual-meém bers Β΄ ΤῸ Israel residents. aro is 200 tis: 2300 for UDF. 

. personnel. and students), Prices ii affect unlil October 31, 1984.. ‘Overseas 
‘memberships: lincluding a small contribution}: $ 20. . ; 
“Membership includes 8 subscription to Ysrael-Land ‘and Nature, ° 

᾿ ' . 8Π6.8 ttle ας 2 
‘Ferindic ΓΗ ‘gf current 3.P.N.T. vours are sent 10 all meibers ceslding in Ἃ oe 

rt Israel, and to overseas membars who reaeetl ‘then. ᾿ 
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εἰ PAGE FIVE — 


MINISTER of Education Yitzhak 
Navon gives all the signs of 8 man 
who is satisfied with his lot. This, 
despite the fact that when we inter- 
viewed him on his third day in his 
new office last week, he was im- 
mersed in the unenviable task of 
having to decide where to cut the 
$100 m. the Treasury was insisting 
on lopping off from his ministry’s 
$800 m. budget. 

There is no doubt that when Yit- 
zhak Navon re-entered politics eat- 
lier this year after a year’s cooling off 
period from his term as Isruel's fifth 
president, he had dreams of assum- 
ing the mantle of leadership of the 

Labour Party and of contending for 
the premiership. 

When that did not work out and he 
conceded to his good friend Shimon 
Peres, he was promised the foreign 
ministry, and became enamoured 
with the idea. 

Now that that has not worked out 
either and he finds himself cnsc- 
onced in εἰ less prestigious ministry 
he does not seem saddened by his 
ostensible diminuation in political 
stature, but he gives all the signs of a 
man who has at long Jast returned lo 
his true love, education and culture. 


IT IS difficult to pin any politician 
down to specifics on his third day In 
office, and Navon proved to he no 
exception to the rule. His readiness 
ta expand in response to un apen- 
ended question ns to his educational 
philosophy and goals gave more than 
an inkling of the directions towards 
which he would like to lead his new 
empire, the second largest in the 
land ufter that of defence. 

The order of his impromptu reply 
was ulso an indicutor, perhaps, of an 
order of priorities: openness, mod- 

_ -ernity, toloranee, democracy, 
rationality and orderly thought. 

“| would like our clucational system 
tocatch i with the rate of develop- 
ment of the world at large. That it 
should be able to udupt to innova- 

ες Hions, It is essential that Israel be 
open to the world and that we do no! 


ες Slip Into backwardness. νὰ: 


“This has iniplications far the 
structure of the school 


’ age of our forefathers, the scientific 


tem, text- P 
πὴ suppléincntary a Mis andl τε ; ; smalter..It is essential that we edu- 


* State of Israel. I arn truly frightened 


“approach.” 


‘differences within us, the differences 


Though he may have preferred to be foreign minister, Yitzhak Navon seems very much in 
place in his post as the minister of education. He talked about his goals for the 
Education Ministry, and his personal reactions to his new position, in an interview with 
The Jerusalem Post last week. YOSEF GOELL and JUDY SIEGEL-ITZKOVICH report. 


minister in his own ministry will only 
be dealt with in the coming weeks. 
Navon seemed surprised to be told 
that he is his party's only minister 
‘from Jerusalem. He says that he has 
asked to be a member of the ministe- 
rial committee on Jerusalem, but it 
-seems clear that it is not a subject too 
close to his political heart. 

.In o broad-ranging interview, the 
impression of a man who loves chil- 
dren comes over strongly, and not in 
the form of a politicians empty plati- 
tudes, | 


“As anation-butider, B-G insisted television (tor which the minister of 


that we draw our inspiration from a 
number of sources: the uge-old herlt- 


system as a basis for changing the 
atmosphere of politics. What are the , education bears ear ΡΒ ΠΗ). Ina 
chances for such electoral reform. programme on “Jewish Identity," a 
“T believe that there will be broad * distinctly anti-Zionist point of view 
agreement on raising the minimal Was put across, without even a pre- 
threshold for entry into the Knesset ἰδποβ of subjecting that approach to 
from the present 1 per cent. The balancing doubt or criticism. Will 
situation is ripe for it. As to ‘thé — the secular Navon make any changes.. 
adoption of some form of _ inthese trends? 
propottional-constituency elections Navon is a sufficiently experi- 
to ‘the: Knesset,, progress will be enced politician to récognize a mine- 
much slower.” « “: Ὸ + ° . field when he sees one. He skirts 
Another’ matter that {s obviously. . round this one, but is ready to speak 
close to his heart is thatafeducation about some internal developments 
‘for self-expression, : - ook in the teligious schools.’ ΓΝ 
“Ethnic integration is especially 
- problematic in the religious schools, 


“Our. young people's ability .to , ~ 
" express ‘themselves clearly is at an 

Quite'a number of the parents there 

" ptefer to send their children to 


abominable low-point. ‘This did not 

originate in the’ last few years, but | 
schools that do’ not have ‘an inte- 
gtated mix. In broad terms, the 


and technological attainments of the 
Western world; its democratic ethas; : 
and the universal creativity of 
hurhanity at large." : 
The. philosophy Navon attributes 
εἰ to Ben-Gurion: is ohviously the 
. jdeological bagguge he’ brings with 
him to the Ministry'of Education. 
“The world is getting smaller and 


cate-our children to being citizens of 


the world as well as citizens of the. tionalized, culture will have to de- 


pend very much on Navon’s emo- 
tional commitment at a time when 
budget ‘cost-cutters will naturally 
veer towards lopping off what they 
- consider “cultural frills.” There is 
every reason to believe that Navoo 
will fight {ike a tion to preserve what 
he sees as the country’s very soul - all 
“ the more 50 at a time of economic 
belt-tightening. . 
He has a similar attitude towards 
τ the Treasury's demand for the eli- 
mination of free high-school educa- 
tion. Without going into details, he 
gave the impression of being willing 
to stand-the ministry on its head to 
~ come up with innovative alternatives 


by‘ the provincjalismi: which is the- 
exact oppaiite of such. niversalist 


: ἧ has much earlier roots, The situation 
Education for,:tolerance’ js not’. has become so- bad that in many 
only tolerance of thé different world - youth circles it is even considered _ | 
outside ys; of which-we must learnté: —shameful-to speak correct Hebrew. 
be part, “Confused Tene is an-indiction ., 
of confused thinking. 1 am ‘very 
- much in favour of introducing and; 
__ Spreading.the practice of formal de- . 
~ bates. It’s something worth devoting. 
Alot of time to in the school curricu- 
᾿ lum. ‘This should also be'séen as part: - 
. ὍΣ the very urgent need to educate 
" young peaple‘to learn'to differenti- 
» ate -befweeri nuances: and not ‘to’ 
. think and.speak in stark black and - 
whiteterms:"- | 0.” ΤΩΣ 


but also tolerance of the 


ἡ ΄ς tlon free. jae 
Zionist ideologies 8 ‘The articulate, sympatico Yitzhak 
τς A _ .Navon has: no’ trouble expounding 
ace “his ‘educational philosophy and his 
5 democrati 
‘: asig-on the'things that will make fe 
Ἢ worth living ata time when- (Π6΄. 

᾿ ἢ Ν : r μὲ 0 = a 
tion’ οἱ Το] βίοις m about. “Par : Knows - ears {Π the country's making a livin 
a é i she "ΒΘ not be tested on his- 
however, but on hi 


THE NAVON APPROACH 


The field of organized, “institu- - 


~ inorder.to keep high-school educa: ‘ 


“approach to the arts, with its emph- -- 


goverhment is-involved up to the ..” 


AFTER FIVE YEARS of using the 
presidential pulpit to preach about 
the need for tolerance, ethnic pride 
and democratic values, Yitzhak 
Navon finally hus the opportunity to 
do something about it. And what 
better place to do it than where he is 


-.as minister of education and cul- _ 


re. 
mt took the new deputy prime 
minister 16 months to move from the 

cage of Beit Hanassi to the 
stately old building in Jerusalem's 
Mosrara quarter that houses the 
ministry. He made two stopovers -- ἃ 
tiny office in the Van Leer Founda- 
tion for the use of the ex-president, 
and an office in Yad Ben-Zvi during 
the months when he was a Labour 
Party candidate. 

But the shift was more than a 
mere physical relocation. Navon had 
to undergo a ntetamorphosis from a 
popular apolitical figure symbolizing 
the unity of the nation to a 
statesman/politician loyal to one- 
party. Some of the admirers of his 
presidency were bound to complain 
that the shift was a demotion or even 
a betrayal. 

“The move was not simple,” says 
Navon, in shirt-sleeves, who seems 
telieved to have been freed from the 
suit Jackets he had to wear on all 
occasions 85 president. “It was so 
sudden. I had thought that it would 
take another year or two before it 
Ered And then, suddenly, I'm 


It was so sudden thal the walls 
in Zevulun Hammer's former office 
were stil] bare when we interviewed 
the deputy premier. Navon had still 


not hung his favourite drawing of 
David Ben-Gurion that he had taken 
with him throughout his career, 

“The change was hard for me and 
for many people,” says Navon. 
“People started saying that I was for 
everybody, and now I'm for just one 
party.” 

Was he personally hurt when dur- 
ing a few appearances he made dur- 
ing the election campaign a number 
of people heckled and booed him? 
After all, as president he was enthu- 
siastically welcomed during all of -his 
hundreds of visits to towns and set- 
tlements around the country. 

Navon said that the heckling be- 


gan “from a certain day when our 
opponents decided that there would 
be heckling.” Navon did not takéit 
personally, 

One of the problems of the pres- 
idency that weighed heavily in his 
decision not to seek a second term — 
the inability to express an opinion on 
ἃ controversial, political matter — is 
now solved. Navon can speak out, 
though within the constraints of the 
Labour Party and of the national 
unity government. He is clearly re- 
lieved. 

Tt was a “miracle” that things 
worked out so well that he is not 
sorry not to be president today. 
Navon asserts that while he enjoyed 
his five years in Beit Hanassi, he 
doesn'tlook back. — - 


BUT HE IS NOT foreign minister, 
after being promised the post by 
Shimon Peres when he agreed not to 
compete for the party leadership. 

Navon explains that foreign 
affairs and education are both dear 
to him. “I studied pedagogy for five 
years and was a teacher for another 
five. I was head of the Education 
Ministry's culture division for two,” 
he says, ᾿ : 

His experience in foreign affairs 
included severa! years in South 
America as a diplomat, and the 
many contacts with foreign leaders 
during his presidency. “1 also dealt 
with dialogue with the Arabs.” 

On the eve of the elections, Navon 
decided that in view of the situation, 
he wanted to deal with foreign 
affairs: “to unfreeze the cold peace 
with Egypt, to create a dialogue with 


Jordan and with the Arabs in the 
territories. Style is very important, 
no less than substance. I felt we 
needed a new atmosphere.” ᾿ 

His facility in Arabic, his famitiar- 
ity with Arab culture and his experi- 
ence from talks with the late Egyp- 
tian president Anwar Sadat had pre- 
pared him for this. 

But then a national unity govern- 
ment was formed, and Navon was 
asked to return the promised port- 
folio. 

“So I came back to education, and 
Tam at home,” says Navon, adding 
that he would have been willing to 
accept only education if foreign 
affairs had not been available. 

“Education is a wonderful word. 
How else can one design people. 
Teachers as the spiritual engineers of 
achild, along with God, his mother 
and father.” 


WITH THE presidential fanfares 
barely out of his ears, Navyon has 
entered the Education Ministry to 
the sound of the snipping of scissors 
around the education budget. 

Navon wants to carry out some of 
the things he preached about, but he 
finds himself fighting to preserve the 
minimum that already exists. He 
must now make hard choices, 
balancing the needs of kindergarten 
children against high school pupils 
and college students, of museums 
against sports facilities. 

“The presidency was a pood pre- 
paration for this job. I travelled a 
great deal and saw the society as itis. 
Now 1 will have to get to know it 
from a different aspect, from the 


needs and achievements of each sec- 
tor.” 

He says the title of education 
minister means a lot more to him 
than that of deputy prime minister. 
But the latter is helpful in that he will 
not be criticized for commenting on 
foreign policy matters. 


NAVON SAID that his family was 
happy with the change. They no 
longer live in-a glass house with 
public observation of every move, 
i he is still part of the leadership. 

is wife Ofira, he says, told him to 
do whatever he wanted to do. His 
daughter Na’ama, 11, didn’t com- 
plain. 

His rambunctious son, 10-year- 
old Erez, complained that whenever 
something went wrong in school, his 
classmates would inevitably blame 
his father, the education minister. 
“But,” continues Navon with a 
smile, “when Erez heard that I was 
also responsible for sport, he was 
pleased, thinking hé would accom- 
pany me to the big games.” 

Like Menacht:m Begin, Navon 
had planned to write after retire- 
ment from public life. Having writ- 
ten a number of works on the past, 
he had wanted to write a "ΠΩ 
opus on his mentor, David Ben- 
Gurion, and on a number of aspects 
of Sephardi culture. Now he admits 
that it is unlikely he will get to it. 

But researchers did tape tens of 
hours of Navon’s conversations on 
Ben-Gurion as part of an oral his- 
tory. "I may not write, but at least 
T'll have a chance to do something,” 
Navonconcludes. 1.8... 0 


| “On the eve of the New Year 5745, | 


weextendto 


the People of Israel — 
our heartfelt wishes — 


ΠΟ, of progress and peace 
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HIRSH GOODMAN was in Lebanon on the day 


of the ambush and ma 


ssacre at a Shi'ite 


village. The incident, he observes, casts doubts on the viability of Gen. Lahad’s force. 


THE DAY started off as a berg, 
After all this time, what is there left 
to write about Southern Lebanon? 
Yet another jnlerminable wait to go 
through the fornialities at the bor- 
dec, and another hair-raising drive 
aver the narrow roads that always 
‘seem to have (rucks careening down 
them, Even the wonderful scenery 
has grown tiresome, as have the 
seemingly insoluble problems we 
have come to rehash once aguin: this 
time with Tut-Aluf Shlamo Ilya, 
Isracl’s chicf fink with the South 
.Lebnnexse Army and head of the 
0 ΕἾ military bureaucracy in the 
areas of Lebanon under Israel con- 
tral - the Lebanon Liaison Unit. 

Tlya kept us waiting i the ante- 
room of lis first-storey affice. We hid 
already heard the news thi the night 
before, four members of the South 
Lebanese Army had been killed in 
what seemed to have been a 
perfectly-laid ambush in the Shi'ite 
town of Sukmour, just south of Lake 
Karoun. We assumed that Ilya must 
have been busy tying up the loose 
ends of the previous night's events, 
and therefore the delay in receiving 
us. Little did: we know the drama 
that was going on behind the closed 
doors of his office. 

‘We were eventually invited in by a 

- tight-lipped adjutant. Ilya himself 
was sitting behind his desk, thump- 
ing with the artifical fingers of his 
right hand on its neat top. We were 
seated around a huge, square table 

7 and served weak coffee and grange 

juice, ὍΝ ao 
"Tt was 9:30 on- Thursday morning 


_ and we were in Ilya's office,.for a. 
Meeting that had been scheduled to: 


: ‘take place weeks before. We had 
οὐ conte to learn.abott the SLA; and 
' gar we did. But it was a laborious 
. , eusiness,: Bach time Ilya ἐπε to 
~  @uswer-a, question, he was. inler- 
“" qupted by a phone call, Sometimes 


he mumbled mongsylabic and eryp- 
tic Messapesinia the receiver. Sonie- 
times he left the roum to dake acall. 

[lya pave absolutely no hint that 
he hid a major problem on his 
hands. An hour before, 15 Druse 
members of the SLA had attacked a 
proup of 2) Shititc males in Suk- 
mour, lvaving 13 dead and almost 30) 
injured. 

“No, Fenn see no reason for you 
all to go dowa to Sukmour, Afterall, 
what will you see there other than 
the burned-out wreek of a command 
cur, and you have seen hundreds of 
those," he said, when we requested 
to go to the scene of fast nights 
attack against the SLA. This at the 
same time (hat he alreudy knew that 
the main square of the dusty litte 
town was strewn with the badies of 
victimsof yet another massacre to be 
notched on the rifle butts of our 
allies in Southern Lebanon, 


Ilya sat there at the head of the 
table calmly going through his stan- 
dard briefing on the SLA. It was 
Israel's only real hope, he explained. 
It had taken time, but the effort had 
been worthwhile. Though still only 
2,100-men strong, aud still over 70 


percent Christian, more Shiites and’ 


Druse were enlisting. More time was 
needed and General Antoine Lahad 
would forge the SLA into a forée 
capable of taking over when the IDF 
eventually redeployed or pulled out 
of Southern Lebanon. 

_ τίνα was optimistic that the. SLA 
would become more representative 


of the demographic-reality of South- ἢ 


éra Lebanon, and while one could 
‘suspect that the Shi'ite volunteers 
into Lahad's army were motivated 
more by the monthly salary of 1,750 
Lebanese Pounds (a princely sum in 


South of Lebanon) than by ideology, 


the SLA was slowly overcoming the, ὁ 


ethnic harriers that hit until now 
proved so problemitic, 


RECALLING THE optimistic 
assessment being given by Hya that 
morning, knowing full well that the 
background to the murders was 
ethaic, one cannot but be extremely 
dubious of both his credibility and 
his sincerity. 

γα, like the man who preceded 
him. Tat-Aluf Dagan, is a great 
believer in the philosophy that only 
the SLA's being built upintoa viable 
fighting force capable of controlling 

‘Southern Lebanon will allow the 
IDF (o pull out. He does not believe 
thal the Shiites of the south are able, 
either militarily or politically, to pre- 

.vent the PLO from returning. And 
even if they succeed in doing that, 
they will not be able to control the 
Shiite communists and fun- 
damentalists, who are as great a 
threat to Israel naw, apparently, as 
the PLO. 

At present, Ilya told us the SLA's 
force of just over 2,000 was deployed 
operationally in five areas and had 
44 tanks to bolster its military image. 
There was both a constant flow of 
recruits and more Shi'ites joining up 
than ever before. ᾿ 

The force was composed of four 


infantry battalions, one armoured. 


battalion and one battalion of artil- 
lery. They were becoming more dis- 
ciplined and more military than be- 
fore, being moulded into an effective 
fighting force by dozens of Israeli 
military advisers who were attached 
both to battalions and to SLA train- 
ing facilities which were tutning out 
officers, NCOs and privates. © ~ 
Unveiling a map from behind a 
green curtain, he went on to explain 


, the SLA's deployment: in Sidon it 
‘the mainly agrarian, depressed - 


shared ‘operational responsibility 
with the IDF, but was autonomous 
in the areas it controlled. Jezzine, 


᾿ THE JERUSALEM POST MAGAZINE. . 


Hatzbaya, Nabatiya and the original 
ureas of Maddadland, (the area 
directly north of the Isrueli border 
up to the Lituni River) were all the 
operational responsibility of the 
SLA. 

“We need uboul another six 
months to grow to about 3,000 to 
3,500 men under arms. Then we 
could control Southern Lebanon, 
apart from the area north of Lake 
Karoun.” 


FROM THE GROWING stream of 
telephone calls in and out of the 
office it was obvious something out 
of the ordinary was going.on; Wut 
Tiya refused to satisfy out thirst for 
enlightenment. Asked outright 
whether something was going on in 
Sukmour, riots maybe, he stood 
firm. No, nothing unusual, he re- 
plied. 

Perhaps for Ilya, who has become 
very much one of the region though 
he has only been there for about six 
months, a massacre is nothing out of 
the ordinary. 

Certainly the Sukmour massacre 
was neither the first nor the most 
serious in Southern Lebanon's catas- 
trophic history. And what could be 
more normal in this region than ἃ 
settling of accounts by the spilling of 
blood, as had happened in Sukmour 
that morning? 

Just as Ilya did not allow the 
tragedy of Sukmour to colour his 
optimistic, almost adulatory, assess- 
metit of General Lahad’s SLA, so he 
probably will not allow Thursday's 
massacre by men wearing uniforms 
provided by the IDF and carrying 
guns supplied by the IDF to bring 
about a change in the calcified think- 
ing that has kept us in Lebanon for 
over two-and-a-half years, and for 


the’ past six ‘months: sustaining an_ 


avetage of 80 attacks a month. ᾿ 
' Thursday morning's events should 


have left many questions in the 
minds af those responsible for Israeli 
defence policy. The ambush the 
SLA walked into; the fact that 
Gener Lahad took seven hours ta’ 
Bello the seene; that not enoughwas 
done to ensure (hat the kunilies of 
the three Diuse killed would not 
exicl vengeance, must bring inte 
question both the operational τος 
liability af the SLA and Israel's con- 
trol over this army that by Hya's own 
definition “has yet to attain Western 
norms.” 


THE SNOWBALL of events lead- 
ing to the massacre had begun the 
previous day, Wednesday. A Shitite 
soldier fam Sukmour (the only 
tember of the predaminuntly com- 
miunist village to join the SLA) in- 
formed his seniors that a terror 
group they were looking for was 
hiding out in his village. [f they 
picked him up around midnight, he 
would lead them to the hiding pkice. 

That night a SLA commiund car 
and a jeep fram the Rashaiya batta- 
lion set out for Sukmour (ὦ pick up 
the informant. The jeep remained at 
the entrance to the village, while the 
command ear, with nine vecupants, 
Praceeded to the centre. They 
renched the informant's: house, 
knocked on the door and were told 
that he was tot hame. They clinthed 
bavk into the command car and 
stuted to retin to the jeep, 

Then a single cifle-propelled gre- 
nady pierced the command car's pet- 
tol Guik, Four soldiers - three of 
them [ruse -- were burned to death 
in sceands. The athet five saved 
were stl] badly burned, 

The SLA had obviously walked 
inte s fap its turst real operational 
night mission, Te must have been a 
trip. Hew else did: the terrorists 
know where τὰν witit? The SLA, after 
all, almost never entered this Shi'ite 
village of 3,000 inhabitants, and nev- 
erut night. 

News of the disaster reached 
General Lahad while he was sound 
asleep in his Marjayoun home at 
around [:30 a.m. on Thursday. 
Though we do not know what his 
reaction was on recciving the news, 
we do know that he only arrived at 
the scene seven hours later, at 8:30 
am, 

Asked by an incredulous reporter 
why it had tuken so long for him to 
gct to Sukmour Lahad replied irrit- 
ably, “Tam a general, not a jumtor 
officer or an NCO. 1 have men in the 
field to command in the ficld and to 
muke decisions there, My jb is to 
coordinate.” 


APPARENTLY, however, | Lahad 
had not done enough coordinating, 
for minutes after he arrived at Suk- 
mour that morning, he was very 
nearly a casualty of his own forces 
lust (or revenge. While Lahad con- 
tinued to sleep after the news of the 
ambush reached him, 15 Druse 
members of his army in Rashaiya, [0 
the north-east, were preparing the 
SLA‘s answer. Shortly after sunrise 
they left the town in four vehicles: 
three private cars and a command 
“with red bands tied around their 
heads -- the signal of revenge ~ the 

. Druse talked their way through a 
series of roadblocks put up especial- 
ly to prevent what was about to 
happen (not a difficult feat. since 
they were manned by their 
comrades-in-arms, often Drus¢ 
themselves), and set off for Suk- 
mour. 

"By the time Lahad arrived there, 
things seemed to be very much under 
control. A battalion of his men from 
Hatzbaya that had been purged of its 
Druse members sq as not fo invite 
any trouble, had rounded up all the 


_ male inhabitants between 15 and 50 
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years of nge. Those still being held 
pending identification were congre- 
gated in two groups of about 100 
cach near the.centre of the village. 
One by one they were being led into 
anearby house. 

It was already oppressively hot by 
8o'clock, and some of the suspects in 
One group were uble to make use of a 
narrow strip of shade provided hy a 
wall. The men in the second group 
fal exposed ona hill whout 70 metres 

rom the entrance to the village. It 
Was from this second group that most 
Of the casualties were to cone. ; 

Lahad and a few Israeli officers 
Were watching events fram a short 

lance Away, discussing the erly: 
Morning ambush and what it could 
Mean. Not for from them lay the still 
meculdering wreck of the command 


. “It was about 8:30 when we heard 
Automatic fire at the entrance to the 
town,” Lahad told The Post that 
afternoon, “At first we assumed that 
Our forces had engnged the terrorist 
Squad we had come to arrest earlier. 
And then we saw that it was our men 

ring into the groups of villagers. 
ey could even have killed some of 


“We ~ myself and the Israeli affic- 
τ ~ immediately started to run 
Owards the attackers. We had to 
fe t to take their weapons away 
Tom them and two Israeli soldiers, 
“a Slightly injured in doing so. 
a was all over ii 

minute. Tt oy τ io less than a 
Quickly, 
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Stressed 
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enge b 
Ned the 


retlect on tis army as a whole, he 
siti. 

About 15 Druse had been arrested 
after the attack. ‘They were being 
held in their home town of Rashaiya 
pending trial, “Justice,” Lahad 
promised, “will be curried out in 
accordance with Lebauese army 

“Cle specified neither the 
ges nor the possible punish- 
ment, 

When we met Uya again at 3:00 
Pan., he (ov seemed to accept the 
situation with equanimity. He mude 
ho apology for haying deliberately 
tied in the morning: he just gave usa 
factuil account of events that we had 
to ussmme was true. All IDF and 
SLA hin been removed trom Suk- 
nour utd roadblocks had heen set 
up to ensure (hatne one could enter 
the area, including journilists. 

“Ltold the mukhtar to have the 
dead buried by 5:00 p.m. We want 
this thing over with and to minimize 
the pussibility uf rioting,” he ex- 
plained. 

Both Mya and Lahad were in- 
censed when the morning's massacre 
wus compared to Subra and Shatilla. 

“That was an organized military 
action; this ἃ family act of revenge 
that could have killed us as well. 
How can you compure the two?” 
Lahad asked. 

“Don't draw quick and unsub- 
Stantiated conclusions,"' Ilya 
warned. 

But at the same time as Ilya was 
reaffirming his faith in both Lahad 
and his army, defence officials in Tel 
Aviv were deeply concerned. If the 
SLA was going to react to every 
Operational casualty by perpetrating 
private acts of vengeance, how coutd 
they be used operationally? was one 
of the guestions being asked. 
Though they have yet to offer any 
official explanation, Defence Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Rabin and his texm of 
advisers, whose entire plan for a 
Lebanese pullback rests on a reliable 
SLA, were perturbed enough to call 
a top-level meeting on the subject 
that night. 


WHAT HAPPENED could returd 
Rabin's ideas for a pullback signifi- 
cantly. How could the SLA be 
allowed u free rein if it could not be 
trusted to behave like an army? And 
worse, what happened happened de- 
spite the fact that Israeli advisers 
were attached to every battalion. 

Sunday morning's press saw re- 
ports of a re-affirmation by Ilya to 
Lahad about the Importance of the 
latter's army in Isracl's plans. The 
re-uffirmation should not be mis- 
taken ax a sign that the cipples af the 
Sukinour massacre have ceased. 
Rather it should be interpreted as 
meaning that Israel, at this point, has 
no other alternatives. 

But there is no doubt from con- 
versations with senior defence offi- 
cials that Sukmour has made the 
secking of new alternatives more 
imperative thanever before: 

“The spectre of Sabra and Shatilla 
still hangs too heavily over this office 
to allow Sukmour to pass un- 
noticed,” one senior defence official 
said, 

What the massacre at Sukmour 
has done, perhaps more than any- 
thing else, is emphasize the incon- 
gruity in the goal of establishing a 
Toulti-ethnic army loyal to Israel's 
cause out of the demographic reality 
of Southern Lebanon. , 

The SLA is an army of Christians 
who compose almost all the officers. 
The 12 per cent Druse and 17 per 
cent Shi'ites - and even Ilya will tell 
you this - wear uniforms because it 15 
economically advantageous to do so. 

And a uniform donned out of 

cuniary considerations is not, In 
felt, a ἢ εμηταπίος οἵ loyalty, The 
trap at Sukmour proves that. 5 
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For almost 65 years, the UIA-Keren Hayesod has served $e) 

as a vital link between Diaspora Jewry ane the people of an 

Israel. It has enabled Jews around the world to express , 

their identification in a concrete way, by supporting the %) 

nation-building programmes of the Jewish Agency in se) 

Aliya, settlement, youth work, education, Project Renewal. δ 
As the year 5745 begins, the formation of Israel’s national : 

unity government should inspire Jews everywhere to τῇ 

greater efforts in giving substance to Jewish unity and: δ 

solidarity with Israel, through Keren Hayesod. This is our δ 

message for the New Year. ae) 
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The current use of the term ‘treasured people’ is an example of the dan 


transcendental concepts to the secular wo 


THE HIGH OLYDAY and festiv- 
al liturgies contain many fun- 
damental concepts of the Jewish 
faith that need to be examined crili- 
cally for our day. Such a [rank ex- 
amninvion, unhampered by ontworn 
and irrelevant clichés, could clear 
our spiritual-cullural atmosphere. 
give our world fresh content, and 
perhaps atlew us to rebuild it an 
firm, honest foundations witheut 
which there can be no true culture. It 
often ΝΟ ΠΝ Gat spiritual confusion 
Sens from a blurring of concepts 
which have becomy (rile and are not 
faken seriausly. Phis makes for 
cultural cynicism and a loss οἱ 
clearly symptomilic of the 
Present peneration. 

The Tora says of Israch "...you 
shil! be My treasured possession 
among all the peoples..." (Exod, 
19,5), What was intended by these 
wards? Wis this treasured status [ὦ 
be in elation to the other nations of 
the earth, or was it ta he a special 
relationship bebyeen the treasured 
peeple andl its God? The tatter is the 

* cutrect interpretation. Asthe lerae is 
used in the Bible, and avcurding to 
Ts commentaries, every other ethnic 
group become 4 t 

hone condition: ace 
aad especially ohlipa- 
liens, ie.. the cummandments, 

Whoever decepts the obligation of 

fullifing the adtzvetwith all thei 
attendant cuties nd privileges, ipse 

Jieto becomes an inmegral part of the 

treasured people. The legend whieh 
has the I One, blessed be He, 
πρίονος the hat at Sina, muking the 

Tounds of every nation in the world 

and oftering them the Tora, was ‘als 

Making (hil very point: that had 

any one of the nitions uceepted the 

‘Fora, it τοῦ would have become a 


treasured people in its relttionstip 
with the Ford uf the universe. 


ity conform to 
egitimae meaning of the cen- 
cept. Such, for example, is the idea 
ofa “mission” whereby Jews who 
had left their pure Judaism sought an 
excuse to continue their existen 
ations of the world. 
ing that it was just 
s whose faith been 
Girnished who sought ta sp the 
Knowhdge of God abroad, as if they 
were destined for this because they 
happened ta be Jews. Neither the 
Tora nor the Prophets — who never 
once used the term “a treasured 
- ever presented nyvatters 
ἐν but put offthe perfection of 
the world te “the end uf days.” 
Furthermore. nowhere in the Bi- 
ble or in Jewish literature until very 
tevent times, cin one find any of the 
nee that claims the superiority 
or “the disprop- 
ortionale number uf Jewish Nobel 
, What is de- 
nded of Istuel is absolute sul 
servience to God and His Tora which 
is the only thing that mia us 
worthy of being des ed a tr 
stred people. Being treasured reters 
fu the transcendental-hunian rela- 
Hienship. mat ta the inter- 
relationship of groups of people. 
Until the crisis of Judaism with the 
coming of the Emancipation, Jewish 
history shows that the believing Jew 
who kept the commandments 
hat wont io wave the treasured peo- 
Me bnner before the outside world, 
He generally referred the concept to 
his relationship with his ninker und 
not Lo his relations with the nations 


a ee 
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af the warld who, like himself, were 
alse created in the Divine image. 


THE FACT that, precisely at this 
juncture, the treasured people slo- 
gin is being used by many peuple 
who no longer believe it in its origin- 
ith sense reveals the extent to which 
concepts, through inertia, are trans- 
ferred from une spiritual realm to 
another, and in the process, com- 
pletely lose their original meaning. 

Tn the current use of the concepts 
of a divinely chosen and treasured 
people, we have embodied 
tragedy of the “intermediate pene 
tion” which grew up with traditional 
Judiusm., The members of that gen- 
eration later abandoned the trans- 
cendental meanings of those con- 
id transformed the former 
convept of human “chosen- 
ness, whieh ws logically und emo- 
tionally very dangerous. 

One has never heard the British or 
the French say that they are by 
nature better than the other nations. 
Yet in (srac] there is an attempt to 
convince everyone. and especially 
the youth. thal we are indeed better, 
More talented, and even more ethic- 
al, thin athe peoples. Such an oul- 
luok is bound to engender a hatred 
uf our people in other nations. 

Those who have that outlovk are 
trying to convince us, and allen, 
that we have done things which no 
other nition has managed since the 
Creation. Starting with Di Ben- 
Gurion, they have been making us 
believe thal there is no equal in the 
world ta the Israel Defence Force, 
which embodies part of the “trea- 
suredacss" of the peaple of Israel. 

Yel it is clear to anyone whe lovks 
al things realistically that the argu- 
ments lack substance. One may- 


rid, writes MICHAEL SHASHAR. 


assume thit, were ather nations to 
have found themselves in cireum- 
stances similar to our, they would 
have acted in the same way, some 
with mote success, same willl less. 
But net one of them would have 
bestowed upon itself the title ot a 
treasured people vis-d-vis others. 
‘This is only une characte 
ample of the diuger of trar 
transcendental concepts to the s 


s adequate ground: for 
we van be ἢ ured 
people’. said Ben-Gurion in ong of 
his addresses. “One can think of 
three factors at work in the State of 
Israel which hint at the οἰ ἶσα] and 
intellectual capacity latent w US: 
4) the dubour force settement of the 
land: h) the IDF; c) men of science, 
arts and letters." (HAZUT, [95R, p. 
145}. 


WAS BEN-GURION. the typical 
representative of the intermeciate 
generation, right? 

Men of science. arts and letters, 
and seme of them superior (0) ours, 
are to be found among all the na- 
tions, yet no one would consider 
calling them ἡ treasured people be- 
cause of it, As to the IDF, with all 
our esteem for it, it ean never ~ be it 
the best of armies - be at criterion of 
tressuredness, and woe to the nation 
which must resurt to the, army to 
make its case as a treasured people. 
Nor are those at work setiling the 
land yet able to make us such. The 
work? knows other lifestyles which 
also cthieal, whose adherents 
¢ not declared themselves ἃ trea- 
sured people for that reason. 

One of the main aims of the Zion- 
ism used here by the intermediate 
geneiation appears to be to restore 
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Jewish people to a condition of 
as ἃ nation among all the 
mations. Qn the other hand, there 
are some emerging in our generation 
— perhaps he Ὁ they aire stil en- 
thealled by the wonder of the estab- 
lishment of the stite after 2,000 
years whe wish to convince them- 
selves and the world that we really 
are not ἢ nermal people; thet, unlike 
the other mutions, we do carry at 
especially treastired burden. 

Tt seems that we ueed to lay down 
an important funckmental cule: hu 
man values, be they in the social- 
cultural realm or any other, are not 
the exclusive possession of any one 
peuple, but ἀστῷ shared by various 
Broups το especially by particular in- 
dividuals - in many nations, and 
is my organic connection be- 
1 those vilues and {he socio 
political form of ἡ nation 


ONE CAUSE OF the younger gel 
eration’s cynicism, which we often 
criticize but do net serutinize, une 
doubtedly is this blurring und contu- 
sion of concepts. Qur countrys 
youth, which has never been taught 
the treasured people concept ane 
has never grasped its religious sig: 
nifivanee, is the same as the youth of 
any normal nation. ‘Phere are sone 
things in which this youth is compa: 
ratively outstanding, and sume n0t. 
It is Zionism atone which tries {© 
convinee it that, by virtue uf being # 
Jew, it bears an_ invisible burden 
which constrains it to be part of a 
treasured peaple. es 

Iris ἼΣΘΙ , theretore, {2511 15 
precisely these Jews, leaded by Ben- 
Gurion, who have chosen to display 
our Judaism (such as it is!) to the 
world. We who are [ree and at 
leisure to put our own house in ordet 
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foo inch teed τὰν che 
unlike 
para dews τ have mst dane 
se. Why fas this: peisonal and 
αἰχμα! sputted) stock-btking been 


tuples 


leferred in haven al the expe) of an 
undelined fidaisn ta the restot the 


round the palsee. amd vet you 
Hh fe computer die dams at 
." 


freed result at the ἢ 
chosen” ducting as underst 
day by large sezments ot 
populttion is nothing but ὦ 
ated Jewish pile, which is com. 
pletely unfounded sand may only be 
an external expiessien of the loss at 
nl the emphoess bunented 
re pitt “the people whe 


by 
dwell in Zion.” 
Let us be vety careful not to tike 


rehgious concepts “in vain,” whe 
we know tull well chat Che concepts 
of a divinely chosen aid treasured 
people are religious belicts, whose 
rightful place is in de world of the 
believer. 


THE VISION of the messianie re- 
demption in the spitit ut the prophets 
is another of those concepts con- 
stantly used by the intermediate 
ation after heing completely emptied 
of their origin, legitimate content, 
First. one must realize that the 
prophets’ vision af luture redemp- 
tion is secondary to, and much fess 
important than, their words of re- 
prouf about the present. his doubt- 
fal that even it single prophet arose 
in Isracl asa result of the compulsion 
to herald the legendary wild os and 
leviathan menu promised at the end 
af days. 

The Prophets arose in Isracl, first 


FOR ELAL PASSENGERS 
EL'ZVALIN= 


and toremost, to tepreve the peuple 
oftheir time tor then way of life. and 
they tel the vision of the end of ds 
for some mdetined petivd. Any. 

Whe flees the present and harps on 
pest-history ignores the major 
Piophetic emphasis on real life. 
These are the very teachings, it 
ae hare not cunsidered 
ἈΠ Πα] far qaotition by thase wha 
i youse the vision of the 
Messiauic end af days. 

Mohammed one id of the 
Koran - with keen insight inte hu- 
am nature = that his book wis not 
iven to people so that they should 
lict ane section with another. 
Fiom a general religious point of 
i s alsu applies to the 
at the prophets. They did 
Nut regard their messages as the fruit 
of persanal inspiratiun but as the 
words of the living Gud. They there- 
fore presented their teachings notin 
order dit the Children of Israel, 
lacking in religious faith, would 
accept whit was pleasant and with- 
out obligation while rejecting what 
did not suit them and required cam- 
mitment -- but, rather, so that who- 
everuccepted the prophetic vision of 
the end of days would also aceept, as 
of prime importance, the observance 
of the Sabbath. He who picks and 
chooses among the prophetic 
tenchings, accepting them only in 
part and aecording to his own atheis- 
tic interpretation, makes a mockery 
ofthem. 

{tis often cliimed that the vision 
οἵ messianic redemption is centrat to 
the nation's uniqueness. This pre- 
mise, too, has lithe (a suppurt it. The 
fact is that there was never unanimi- 
ly about the nature of this redemp- 
tion except for the faith that, whiat- 
ever its form, it would be divine. It is 
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hard to posit, in the light of historical 
reality, that this bare, undefined 
faith contained the power to 
voulesce the people and be the ce- 
ment of Jewish history. Subtime is it 
might be, abstract faith withant ace 
tinn never had the compelling power 
to direct history, Not fur nothing did 
the Children of Israel precede “We 
shall obey” with “We shi 
emphasize the rewaril of every single 
commandment separately; They re- 
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cognized that it is the set, not the 
word, that is mostimpurlant, 

Even were we lo accept this pre- 
Inise, we would Hive lobe consi 
and reach the conelusion that it is 
precisely those who se love to use the 
concep! of Messianic redemption 
whe prove most clearly that fer them 
Sewis } history 
has ceased to exit. Uf faith in this 
vision is compelling for Jewish his- 
tury, then exactly that aspect of itea 
which all believers are ingeed — 
namely that the redemption will be 
directly at the hands of the God of 
Isracl, giver of the Tora whith is to 
be observed in ils entirety - is 
irrelevant to those who proclaim the 
Messianie redemption. This, again, 
is not merely anew phase of faith but 
a change in substance and the eli- 
mination of the faith of the vision. {t 
is not accidental that the true Jewish 
believer does not constantly speak of 
the distant future and the (reasured- 
ness of the Jewish people. but uuther 
of the strong desire ta improve every 
day life. 


THE TRUTH is that there isa much 
more serious problem behind the 
present reality. Judaism, as a reli-~ 
gious system of laws ti he followed 
in daily practice, made man active in 
this world. Through the fulfilment of 
the commandments, the religion of 
Israc] sought to free man from his 
submission ta the laws of nature 
dominant in hint. A rabbinie dictum 
has it that “there is no free man 
except he that occupies himself with 
the study of Tora.” In other words, 
the truly free manis the one who has 
the will-power to accept and imple- 
ment what is contrary to his nature, 
not the one who iy rendy to do 
whatever his heat dictates, 
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Mankinel today appenrs to be 
ia the completely opposite 
ian. Liberty and freedom of 
cunseienee, is they are interpreted 
throughout the workd, including 
fsracl. folkeww human nature unre: 
suiainedly. The differences between 
people in the medern workl are thus 
being blurred more and more. ‘The 
logical conclusion for one whe 
espouses this understanding of tree 
dom should be complete integration 
with mankind, in lifestyles and even 


patierns of thought (except for main- 


laining, tempor: 
rate language). [sracl like 
nitions. Indeed, this coutse is that af 
muny of the younger generation wha 
w not raed with “Thou hast 
chosen us,” 

The intermedine generation, 
according to its concept of fr 
should also have followed this path. 
But since they are still burdened with 
the unwanted heritage of “Thou hast 
vhosen us," they do nat passess the 
will and spirit tu perform thal abeat- 
face. und are seeking another, new 
interpretation of the lrexsuredness 
of the Jewish peaple which has ne 
suppurt. 


supa: 


[tis reasonable to assume that 
with the end of that generation will 
come the endof the parochial faith in 
aur choscuness Which cannot with- 
stand criticism. 


The non-religious Jew will see in 
the Jewish people a nation bike all 
others, ‘whereas the religious Jew 


as a people tr 
chosen in its relationships with Gud, 
without its relationships with the 
ather peuples ot the workl being 
hegatively affected in any way. o 
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THE TWO commen English terms 
are “ehaity"’ and “philanthropy.” 
The former comes froma Latin word 
meaning “love, caring, dearness.” 
The latter comes fram the Greek and 
theans “love of huimanity."* 

The early shapers of the Jewish 
xthos apparently did not wish to 
lenve the conduct implied by ‘'char- 
ity” and “philanthropy” dependent 
on the extent of our love for ou 
fellow human beings. They 
apparently knew - as history has 
shown, and us Oscur Wilde has 
pointed out - that mere love can 

drive us to kill the thing we love. 

in Hebrew, then, one common 
lerm is fzedeka, which seems ta be 
tooted in tzedek, meaning “justice” 
or “the right thing.” The sccond 
common term is gemilur Aassadim, 
which, from an analysis of the two 
words can be taken to mean “recip- 
rocity of acts of grace” or “cample- 
tion of gracious action," as thougly 
the world or history began with an 
uct of price that set Off a chain of 
reciprocal grace that it is the duty.af 
each human being to continue and 
complete. 

And the Talmud elaborates (Suc- 
ca, 49b): “Rabbi Glavar said: One 
who does fzedaha is greater than one 
who offers up all the Temple sacri- 
fices, us said (Proverbs 21:3): 'To do 
tzedaka and justice is more desired 
by God than sacrifice.” But gemifur 
Aassadin is greater than tzedaka. 
The Sages explained: One does tze- 
daka with one's money, but μόνε, 
Aassadim with both one's mancy and 
one's person; /zedeka is dane only 
for the poor, while geanilud havsadina 
is for the benefit of both the rich and 
the poor; tzedaka is cone only far the 
living, while ποθι hassacim is for 
both the living and the dead." 

Indeed, Jewish charitable 
socicties in general, especially free- 
loan funds, wre traditionally called 
gemillat hessed - the Ilebrew 
acronym is germal., Burial sucictics, 
and acts connected with providing a 
dignified butial, are enlled “gemillat 
hessed shel emet - the true gemillat 
essed," because no recipracity is 
expected from the beneficiary, the 
deceased person. 

After attending to a dead person, 
the next highest form of charity, 
according to Maimonides’s eight de- 
grees, is helping a needy person to 
get back on his feet. Or as we read in 
the Talmud (Shabbat 63a): “Rahbi 
Akiva said in the name of Rabbi 
Shimon ben Lakish: Lending ἃ 
needy person money is greater than 
giving him szeduka; greatest of all is 
giving him money in exchange for a 
partnership.” 


THE GEMAH HAHUG - the free- 
loan fund of the Circle of American 
‘ard British Settlers in Israel -- does 
not enter into partnerships. But its 
loans to a large extent amount to 
gifts: besides being interest-free, 
they are not linked either to the 
dollar of to the cost of living. This is 
at the insistence of Shmaryahu 
Hacohen Margalit, the fund's in- 
itiator in 1963, today its honorary 
chairman and still its driving spirit, 
who interprets strictly the biblical 
proscription against taking interest. 
Margalit was bom in Jerasalem in 
1897. As a yeshiva student here, he 


founded “The Association of Young ~ 


_ Yeshiva Men,” whose statement of 
purpose contained perhaps the first 
recorded use of the term ‘national- 
religious.” At thé same time, he and 
some. fellow students: eagerly 
accepted a suggestion by Zionist 
leader Menahem. Mendel Ussishkin 
and, after taking acrash cours¢ given 


by David Yellin, became the first ἡ 


- trained and organized group of Jew- 
ish tourist guides in Jerusalem - an 
Occupation that was then almost ex- 
usively in Arab hands. 


After World War [ Margalit went 
tu the U.S., where for the next thiee 
decades he continued to he active, 
bath professionally and us a layman, 
on behalf of Eretz Yisraclin peneral 
and the Religious Zionist movement 
in particular. 

He and his family came home to 
Jerusalem in δ’ and here he 
worked in the Mizrahi-Hapoel 
Hamizrahi world headquarters and 
then in the Ministry for Religious 

Affairs until 1967, But even though 
he was now on pension, he did not 
retire, fur by then he was busy with 
the cirele, which, like its Germah 
Hahug, was founded on his initiative 
and in his home. 

The circle is affiliated to the world 
Religious Zionist movement, but the 
fund lends money also to non- 
members. In the late 1950s and the 
carly 1960s, aliya from the English- 
spenking countries was a trickle 
(barely a few hundred a year from 
North America). But prominent 
among the neweomers were former 
uctivists in the Religious Zicnist 
movement. Many veterans initially 
found no arena in which to continue 
their activity, So Margalit, who was a 
local “adderess" for many of those 
olim, initiated Hasiig , ‘The Circle. 

It also transpired that some Amer- 
ican and British newcomers and 
veterans were often short of a little 
cath to meet some emergency. So 
Margalit and his comrades, who un- 
til then had been making loans from 
iheir own private funds, founded the 
Gemah Hahug together with Hakug. 

The loan fund's initial capital was 
provided by the circle’s members. bts 
first financial report, in 1965, gave its 
low capital as 1L6,378 (52.126). 
Thanks to gifts and endowments by 
individuats and institutions over (he 
years, the fund today has, according 
totreasurer David Alexander, about 
$35,000 revolving capital, with about 
120 persons getting louns each 
imeith The members idminister the 
fund voluntarily. 

The maximum foun is JS10,000, 
Bul, says Murgalit, the fund will 
sometimes lend this mount to more 
than one member of a fumily, and it 
also helps people to find other 
sources. In earlier years, he recalls, 
“being able to borrow one or two 
hundred pounds here and there to 
meet some emergency connected 
with health, the house or business 
sometimes meant the difference be- 
tween a family's staying or returning 
to America in unhappy circum- 
Stances,"" 

He related an episode that he 
thought perhaps sums up the main 
raison d'étre for the Genah Hahug, 
He had been active in many free- 
loan funds, Once an American new- 
comer showed up at one of them to 
apply fora loan. The man in charge 
mumbled to Margalit: “This Amer- 
ican needs money?!" The would-be 
borrower overheard and promptly 
walked out shamefaced, 

“T went after him to apologize and 
helped to arrange a loan elsewhere," 
said Margalit. “Then I went back to 
my colleague and tald him: ‘That 


. Man didn’t really nced money. He 


wanted to donate money, and he 
came to see how we receive people. 
And you received hinvabominably.” 


ANOTHER gemilut hassadim pro- 
ject that is not merely materially 
helping an increasing number of 
people but is reaching deep into their 
lives and destinies is the Keren 


. Hateshuva -- the Repentance Fund, 


The mun who started it ahout eight 
years ago and still administers it — 
though now as a member of a public 
committee + is. Rabbi Avraham 


. Hazan, chief chaplain of the Police, 


Border Police and Prisons Service 
Since 1969, who tells how it begun: 
On his way home to Jerusalem 


istered as an amuta in 1977, began as 
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from Elaifa one day, he decided to 
stop for the afternuon prayer service 
in the synagogue of the ‘Tel Mond 
prison. He was astunished tu find 60 
young prisoner yo und atten- 
tively participating in the service. 

He was fold that the organizer and 
driving force of the thrice-daily cant 
munal prayer services and related 
activities was a youth serving ἃ LS- 
yearsentence formanslaughtercom- 
mitted in the course of a rabbery, 

He pursued the ease until he got 
the youth pardoned after sciving 
four-and-a-half years. He then tried 
to get him into a certain yeshiva, but 
was told there was no room, “I 
nearly choked," Hazan says. “I 
couldn't just let the bay go back to 
his former haunts." 

He asked why there was no room, 
and was told that the yeshiva had no 
money for expansion. Were any pre- 
mises available in the area? he 
asked. Yes, there was a flat for rent 
ucross the street. Fic told the head of 
the yeshiva te rent it, and he covered 
the initial rent out of his own pocket 
and with money he raised among 
relatives. 

“And I've been involved in this 
ever since,” says Hazan, who holds 
the prisons-service rank of tat- 
gundur, Born in Algeria, 44 years 
ago, Hazan was ordained by several 
rabbis abroud and here, and has an 

M.A. in literature from Strasbourg 
University. From 1946 to 1960) he 
wis chaplain to the French forces in 
Moaraceo, where he and several local 
Jews founded 4 religious-teachers' 
seminary jointly with the Alliance 
Isradclite. Then he served until 1968 
in Strashourg where he was in- 
strumental in founding the Sephardi 
community council and directed the 
centre established under the France- 
Israel cultural agreement for 
teaching Hebrew to university pro- 
tessors, 

In 1968 he retired from the French 
army and brought his family to Jeru- 
salem. After a year of intensive Tora 
study at the Harry Fischel Institute, 
he ussumed his present post. 

A Knight of the French Legion of 
Honour, the author of a work in 
French that he describes as "Ἢ spir- 
itual chronology of the Yom Kippur 
War,” he was chairman of the Asso- 
ciation of Olim from France and 
North Africa from 1975 to this year, 
and is a governor of Bar-Ilan Uni- 
versity. 

The “this” in which Hazan has 
been involved since helping to reha- 
bilitate the young Tel Mond prisoner 
includes the work that went into 
helping Amikam Mizrahi, a former 
Jerusalem pimp, hard-drug addict 
and thief, who spent seven years in 
prison, to become Rabbi Amikam 
Mizrahi, now 34, head of the Netiv 
Teshuva yeshiva in Ashdod and of 
the Institute for the Rehabilitation 
of Ex-Convicts, ᾿ 

Keren Hateshuva's main function 
is to direct ex-convicts who choose 
this path to suitable yeshivot. It then 
gives per-capita stipends to the 
yeshivot towards the tuition, and 
sometimes also the boarding costs of 
the men. It also finds money to help. 
marry off these men, to-arrange the 
brit mila ceremonies of their new- 
barn sons, and for similar purposes. 
“But our help covers only ἃ small 


. Part.of the cost.of maintaining ‘a 
» young man in yeshiva,” Hazan said. ᾿ 


The fund also cooperates with 
several organizations active in the 
prisons and in the rehabilitation of 
former prisoners. These include the 
Jerusalem-based Bamishor and 
Hama'ayan in Beersheba, whose 


* volunteers conduct various activitiés 


for ex-convicts, and are running a 


. yeshiva just opened in the Beershe- 


ba prison, 
While Keren Hateshuva, reg- 


a Hazan family fund, friends in 
France and olim from that country 
have helped to enlarge it. It also gets 
some support from several founda- 
tions, “but we could do much more if 
we had more money,” Hazan stresses, 

It is now helping 150 ex-convicts 
attending various yeshivot, some of 
them for the fifth consecutive year. 
Forty per cent of them are also 
learning a trade or already have 
jobs, “So far we have had no drop- 
outs,” Hazan says proudly. 


“WORRY ABOUT the. other per- ᾿ 


son’s body and your dwn soul, not 
about the other person's soul and 
your own body,” said the 19th- 


-century Hassidic leader, Rabbi 


Menahem Mendel of Kotzk. 

‘That precisely is the concernof the 
Matan Beseter Bambi -- Bambi 
Giving-in-Secret-Society in Jeru- 
salem. Bambi. is the acronym of 
Besiyua Mishpahot Bruchot Yela- 
dim, for families with many children. 
It also happens to be the nickname 
by which Rachel Schalkowsky (née 
Bumiberger), .head nurse ‘in the 
Sha‘are Zedek Hospital's delivery 
toom is known. (Hereafter | shail 
refer to her as “Bambi,” in-quotation 
marks,.and to the fund as Bambi.) 


Greater than 
charity 


The Post's MOSHE KOHN describes how 
some Israelis keep alive the tradition 

of ‘gemilut hassadim,’ the highest form 
of giving to those in need. 


need just a little extra pu: 
. It began, “Bambi” relates, during 
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the Yom Kippur War, when rela- 
tives and friends in Europe and the 
U,S., asked her how they could help. 
She knew of families that needed 
material help -- breadwinners had 
been killed or seriously wounded, 
incomes had been drastically 
affected -- so she suggested that the 
would-be benefactors “adopt” fami- 
lies by providing monthly sup- 
plementary support. ᾿ 
A women's organization in 
Lucerne promptly adopted three 
families, Others in Switzerland and 
{nly followed suit, and withia ἃ 
year, 25 families had been thus 
adopted.. Today about 275 families 


are being helped by Bambi with an ° 


average of $50 monthly. But there is 


more. Bambi will help a household 
‘to buy a refrigerator, washing 


machine, or some urgently-needed 
and relatively expensive drug oF 


-medical equipment not otherwise 
_ available. it will help finance an 


expensive operation or a trip abroad 


for medical treatment that has been | 
» approved by the Health Ministry. 


“In addition, twice'a year —at Rosh 
Hashana and Pessah — Bambi helps 
another 700-750 families which 
“Bambi" says, “usually mana, ses te 


holydays” ὃς 


pa .- --ρῦ.-----..-.--.---- 


Cases are referred by social work- 
ers, teachers, rabbis, and others who 
know the purticulur families and 


their needs and are willing to serve as 
a kind of sponsor nnd (trustee seeing 
fo it that the necessary help is forth- 
coming. ) 

All told, the fund disburses about 
$210,000 annually - about $10,000 a 
Month and another $45,000 in each 
Of the holyday seasons. 

Among Bambi’s beneficiaries are 
More than 40 widaws, most of them 
with children but also -- notwith- 
Standing the fund's stated aim of 
helping large families ~ some older 
widows, including n few who lost 
their husbands in the Holocaust. 

Te are famities with members 
Suffering from brain or motor de- 
ts, or chronic illness; ἃ family with 
two cerebral-palsy children; people 
pithout medical insurance suddenly 
Ncapacitated by a heart attack or 
Fred other long-term illness. And, 
ambi" reports, “in Jerusalem 

Te are unfortunately many, many 

chiatric cases, involving family 


adwinners or housekeepers who 


are unable to function.” 

Juestions sometimes arise on 
hit the fund's administrators seek 
ὩΣ lachic tuling from rabbis. For 
ee they will ask whether in a 

ain case it is better to give the 


SIRES EEE 


family outright tzedaka, or to extend 
gemilut hessvd. 

In keeping with a principle of 
gemilut hassadim stated in the Tal- 
mud, “Bambi” suys, “we try to cn- 
uble peuple in need to maintain at 
least the standard of living to which 
they were accustumied. So we also 
have occasion to help otherwise 
well-off families.” 

Bambi's volunteers also help its 
beneficiaries get their due from the 
National Insurance Institute, the 
health funds and the social-welfare 
authorities, help with home chores, 
tend to the children, andso on. 

It is a registered society, adminis- 
tered by a public committee of four. 
These include “Bambi” herself, who 
coordinates the fund's activities oul 
of the kitchen, hall and living room 
of her home in Givat Shaul before 
and after working hours. The volun- 
teers include many of her colleagues 
at Sha‘are Zedek. 

About two-thirds of the money is 
contributed by benefactors abroad, 
and the remainder is raised here, by a 
group of four women. Overheads 
are covered out of the pockets of 


* “Bambi” and her colleagues. 
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About half of the money, "Bam- 
bi" says, comes from small gifts. 


Some beneficiaries, after they get © 


back on their feet, return what they 


ae 


received and even donate some 
mure, 

One [2-year-ohl girl in’ Lon- 
don has for the past three years 
been sending money she carns by 
charging admission to a nature ex- 
hibition she arranged in her home. 
Her most recent cheque was for 
£100, 

A Jerusalem doctor donated 
$1,000 when it turned out his child 
did not, after all, need an expensive 
open-heart operation for which he 
probably would have needed finan- 
cial help. And the bank handling the 
fund's account does so free οἵ 
churge. 

When we spake about a month 
ago. "Bambi" said: “We have a 
wailing list of about 15-17 families 
needing long-range help, und we 
have a reserve of about $5,000, But 
with God's help we think we'll be 
able to extend the routine help and 
do our usual holyday job.” 


ANOTHER of what one observer 
has called “the red blood cells of 
Asracli life" is Mishkenor Yerushu- 


young men who, for almost two 
years, at no charge, serve as real- 
estate agents helping needy families, 
to find adequate living quarters. In 
addition, they have mobilized other 
volunteers to give these families free 
professional advice and help on ail 
Other matters pertaining to housing 
and social-welfare benefits. 

The driving force behind this 
group, which was officially reg- 
istered a year ago, is Haim Nahum 
Freiman, 35, a dealer in ritual ob- 
jects, father of six. It all began when 
on his father-in-law's death some 
years ago, Freiman, assumed re- 
sponsibility for vducition of his 
wife's seven brothers and sisters and 
then, as they reached murriageable 
age. for getting them married off and 
estublished. 

“T really discovered then what a 
horrendous problem housing is, 
especiully in large families, and most 

articularly in the haredi commun- 
ity, whose peuple have to live in a 
haredi environment.” 

Nevertheless, ubout half of the 
cases his organization helps out are 
= Not reliyious, nor are allt its volun- 

teers. 

“The need,” Freiman says, “is 
tremendous and our resources are 
J still extremely limited. But we're 
= encountering goodwill in most offi- 
cial quarters, and there are anumber 
of private people here and abroad 
who are ready to help.” 


YET ANOTHER of the red blood 
cells is that maintained by the Jeru- 
salen “Inner Wheel” club, one of 22 
such clubs of wives of Rotarians in 
{sricl. 

Like the other Inner Wheels, the 
Jerusalem club, which has about 50 
members, raises money for various 
causes and has volunteers helping at 
various institutions. In the past year, 
for example, It raised money for 
Hadassah Hospital's psycho- 
oncology fund, the Spafford medical 
clinic, the shelter for battered 
women, and The Jerusalem ‘Post's 
own Forsake Me Not fund, among 
other causes, and its members help 
in the senior citizens’ club in Kiryat 
Hayovel. τ 

The newly-elected president is 
Georgina Young, who has been liv- 
ing here since 1963, when she and 
her late husband, Dr. Douglas 
‘Young, came here to establish the 
American Institute for Holy Land 
Studies. Of the Inner Wheel's genii- 
lut hassadim activities she says: 
“Israel is a highly motivating place 
for those who want to be motivated, 
There's no end to the opportunities 
for those who want to become in- - 

volved.” 
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Amcor, Tadiran, Elacta, General Electric, Amana, atc. © Personal — import: 

vio liaison offices In the principal capitals of Europe, North and South Ι 
‘America Φ Showrpom open Sun., Μοη., Tuas., Wed., Thur., 9 a.m.-1 p.m. Π 
and 4-7 p.m. Closed on Fridays. 


Interast trae credit e Special discounts for cash 6 Authorized agents of ἢ 
Ι 


τ ἘΓΈΤΕΥ ΣΕ Reem 


COUNSELORS TRAINING CENTRE 
Gilo — Jerusalem 
Under tho auspicos of VIKUACH VE DU SIACH 
(Disputatlon and Dinlogua) 
A raglstered oducational organization. 


Ὁ ren 
REFUTING MISSIONARIES 
In America, thousands of Jawish souls have bean won to Jesus and 
alien cults. 
Approximately 7000 Jowish 
Christianity in the USA. 
Jn Israel there are more than 2000 baptised Jews. 
DO YOU CARE? 

Return to your country with experlence to help Jewish youth to 

raturn to thelr roots. 

Remain in Israel and help us in our work against prosalytism. 

You can learn to become a counsellor and influence Jews to raject 

milsslonary teachings. 

FOUR CHOIGES OF GOURSES AVAILABLE 


— Classes twico weekly, Mon. and Wed., 8 p.m. 
— Individual tuition (ix your own time) by arrangement. 


youth convert every year to 


Correspondence Course on caascttes or printed material. 
SPECIAL: Three day seminar (crash cours) for visitors. Next 
seminar, Oct, 2, 3 and 4, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 


Counsellor’s carufficate and Jetier of recommendation givon to succussful 
studants. ‘These classes will be of value to Jewlsh educators, youth proup 
landers, shiichim, tour guidos, and especially those who are Involved with 
Jawish youth in thy diaspora. 

Religious and seculur studenta accapted — our solo aim Is tu kaap the Jowlsh 
people Jewish. 

Accommodation avaliable for overseas students. 

Fee ond registration in advance. 


IF YOU HAVE A MISSIONARY PROBLEM IN YOUR FAMILY, 
WE CAN HELP YOU — 
(Counselling, Advice, Dialoguo, Friendly atmosphere...) 
CALL 02-766902 or WHITE TO: 
SHMUEL GOLDING, P.O.Hox 13009, Jerusalem, 
Shrovel Golding !@ an educator In this field. He has spont over thirty years 


studying the beefs of fundarnental Christianity, and has worked ten years o8 
& successful counsellor. 
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ἃ muluplication ἴν 
olilsaw “thiee Jey 
The 300 participants whe wmed 
Kibbutz Iatzor. 


anome for the erganiation tn whose 
invitations they had responded. 

The orga s. headed by i 
tired advertising executive Yu 
and Hebrew University prot 
and expertan the Halacaust Yehud: 
Bauer, had propased the “Move- 
sent for Humi Seculiw Juca- 
ism.” But the variations pruposed ly 
members of the intellectual, highly 

articulate audience son builed 
down to two basically differing 
approaches to the war 

One wis that ΟἹ philosaphical 
abeisin. which was articukiely rep- 
resented primarily by fhe cur 
members of Tistomer Hateai 
buvim and former mentbers at that 
aad other lef wing youth move- 
Ments for whom The niga me 
the name Cid sets ape aller, 
tions. 

Professor Bauer, hi 
her oat Rebbuty St 
thy part al view ἢ 
that the dividing: tine was. between 
veae Who believed in the existence 
ecrdivine being whee piides hon 
tains. ind those whe eid not. 

hase whe se hebieve 
sloubtedly be humanists te 
sd, “DUE {{ should he clear that chs 
onginization is not for them." 
this reason. he argues stronpty in 
favour af the ceteation of the erm 
“secular the organization's 
ne. cin thea camtext, Bauct 
aoted that ter crganiantion cil- 
fed μι. the Movement: lec 
Political, Retigious and) Cultural 
Liber had recently been estab- 
lished for the purpose of attrncting 
both ab: pl atod secular suppor 
ters ot sgich libertics, } 

Mang ather mentbers of the aucti- 
ence, however, were et into that 
sortof secularism. aid Che inclusion 
of the term ia the organicntion’s. 
name fete them distinetly uacombort- 
able. ὲ 

Why. then, had they come out is 
such mumbers to the seminar ΟἹ a 
“seule movement! “Phe 
ve. in 


sell a inem: 
evpressed 


α 1}. 
h would empl 
ἘΠῚ 


ἴω of Jewish 
tradition as espoused by the domi- 
nant Orthodox rabbinate in Istaet. 


THE CHOICE at u name -- with or 
without “secular” - for the urguniza- 
tion that was chartered only three 
months ugo was left, as is usual in 
_ Such situations, to the founding com- 
mittee, which promised to hold A 
teferendum. 
But the exact name is distinctly 
marginal. The really interesting 
uspect of the Shabbat at Kibbutz 
*Hatzor was the general feeling that 
the determination ta address the 
issue of a non-rabbinic interpreta- 
tion of the 3,500 year old Jewish 
tradition, and its application in ‘an 
alternative lifestyle, filled a need 
“that is shared by possibly hundreds. 
.of thousands: of non-observant. 
“Israelis. |. { rae 
᾿ The audience was clearly identifi- 
able,. and sine of-the participants 
remarked rather ruefully that they 
- were almost entirely of European: 
- American origin, or their ‘sabra 
Oftspring, and obviously over 40, 
Politically, it was also definitely 
__ left of ,centre;.a segment. of the © 
+ population, that hus ‘heen traunia- 
\thzed. by. the directions. in which. 
. [sme satiety hag developed'in the: 
-tastdécadd anda tall, 5 
_ The: search for a “humanistic 
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dndaism os undoubtedly au out 
growth of the πολ. of the 
vision and shared belied af the 
Labour Zionist camp whieh domin- 
ated and guided tsinel during the 
formative pre-Stitte: perivd and: for 
the first quarter of a century after 
sMilehand, 


ΠῚ CEAMAS of that breakdown 
came, panidoaicully, with the forna- 
tion of the present government. in 
which the Labour Party has Cally 
come back tad sembhince of nation 
a) power aller seven yenrs in the 
Opposition, 

Can there be any doubt rh the 
miner in whieh the negotitions 
were conducted, and the comprom- 
ἰδὼν that were reached inorder to 
mnitke the ὦ shinent of the gow. 
crmment af national unity yr 
spelled finis ta the special vision that 
lad Cuelted the eth. of Labwu 
Zionisen lor well aver halla century? 
sin habout Zionist ΠΟ ΠΟ, 
whiely is much bronter thi a inere 
reflection af [πιο trends and is very 
juuch pantofa mere unive sis 
in socialist ΒΟ ΟἹ throughout the 
Western world, hits is country 
Hel 


[n aay, there hay been a virtual 
pendulum reaction here. During the 
half century in which Labour Zion- 
ism was dominant in the Yishuy and 
in world Zionism, retigious Zionism 
was at best a marginal movement; 
and anti-Zionist ultra-Orthodoxy 
was siniply outside the system and 
totally irrelevant. 

As belief in Labour Zionist values 
and its central visions began to break 
down, ultra-nationalist retigious 
Zionism Dogan to assert itself from 
the early 1970s onwards. And since 
Menachem Begin’s advent to power 
in 1977, the pendulum had swung 
even more ἰὼ the right with the rise 
of an assertive anti-Zionist ultra- 
Orthavoxy. 


This has been true for our society 
as a Whole but even more so within’: 


the religious camp, itself. That seg- 
ment of the Israel: Jewish population 
has not been growingin overall num- 
bers. but the tretid has definitely’ 


been towards. greater ultra-' 
‘Orthadoxy, even inthe Gush Emv- . 
nim ‘national-religious: wing of {he 


camp. ᾿ ᾿ ie “δῇ 
For the peaple who came to Hat- 
gor, these trends are anathema, to, 


use a. religious term to describe the 


A new organization is seeking alternative ways of expressing 
the Jewish tradition of humanism. The Post's YOSEF GOELL reports. 


pana a 


emations ol people whe believe 
thentselves to be tatally: secular, 
Ciiven thei some have chilien 
who have bee fed tothe born 
again findamentatisin of the hesare 
fwhave movement. Which appals 
them. For in’ their eyes. Aazare 
b'tshave is merely a Jewish version 
of other cults such as Emin, Scientol- 
ogy. Hare Krishna and the 
whose “victims” in Israel cow 
hugely front kidbuty ehiklren and 
those af the camfortahly-all liberal 
to left-wing families in town, 

What has all this to do with Jewish 
“humanism? The answer is that the 
organizing group is secking tu recap: 
ture the Jewish heritage fram the 
claims to exclusivity mide for it by 
Isract’s Orthodex and ultia- 
Orthodox ustibtishments. 

‘Phe adoption of the name “humia- 
nistie” assuntes an ante-humanistic 
wdentny der he rabbinical camp. 
And, indeed, this wis a point mide 
time and again inthe teetures deli- 
vered it the seaman, The ved fora 
differentiation around the concept 
of tumanism. if was argued, tas 
become more urgent with the rise οἱ 
Meir Kahane and the failure of the 
inainstream teligion fership te 
conden bus crude racism. and the 
discovery of Ute Jewish terrorist 
movement meng members of Cush 
Emunim and the failure of that 
movement's leadership to disown 
them. 

(Prof. Bauer noted that the well- 
known Jewish adage. Hamerzil 
nefesh ahat ke'ilu hetzil olam ume- 
fo’o (saving one life is like saving the 
whole world) which was the version 
in the original Talmudic manu- 
scripts, was amended by rabbis in the 
Middle Ages to read Hameizil 
‘nefesh ahat δ᾽ Yisrael... (saving one 
Jewish life...) 

Today's rabbinate in Israel, he 
added, interprets Rabbi Hillel's 
tenet, Veahavia lereyecha kamocha 
(Thon slralt lave thy fellow as thy- 
self) to mean only “thy fellow Jew.” 
There are those, he added, who 
insist on limiting the injunction to 


. “thy fellow observant Jew." 


This approach is certainly re- 
flected in Meir Kahane's diatribes, 
_in which he has vowed “to take on all 
the Jewish goyim once he has 


- finished petting rid of Israel's Arabs, 


“THE LECTURES at the seminar 


were divided between such attacks 
on, and expressions of horror at, the 
narrowness and “black reaciion” of 
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today's rthbinate. and the need τὸ 
rediscover, and fa disseminate i 
appropriate lifestyles, the muminis- 
ie traditions in Judaism. 
‘Warncteristic of the fatter was an 
erudite tik by Zech Cioren of 
Kibbutz Haagen, who teaches atthe 
Kibbutz Movement tenche 2mi- 
nary, Qranim, on the meaning and 
functions of holidays and rituals, His 
thesis was that no society can exist 
without rituals and that the function 
Of holidays is Co transmit a society's 
Gaditional values at set times vial 
ypted ὙΠ πεῖς codes. (His talk 
2 far-ringing that! shall report 
on itin detail ina separate article.) 

The central talk on the “bluck 
tenction" thesis wis a teaching exer 
cise conducted by Arye Gilon, a 
graduate of the nationalist Orthodox, 
Midrashiat No‘any in Pardess Hana 
fone of the intellectual fountain. 
heads of the Gash Finuain move- 
Inent) and the sen af Supreme Court 
Justice Menahem Eilon, whi was ἢ 
Likud-NRP candidate for the pres- 
ideney list 

"The exercise consisted of the read- 
ing of one mple of a rabbinical 
responsi, ai exchange ol letters 
Which took plice in 1974 between a 
grate of the Midtashia, wha was 
doing army service in Arab civilian 
treas after the Yom Kippur War, 
ind his spiritual mentor, Rabbi Shi- 
mon Weiser. (He has since pub- 
Kished the exchange in Nir Hamid- 
rashia,) 


THE SOLDIER, identified only as 
Moshe, asks his rabbi two questions 
which arose during soldiers’ debates 
on wartime morality: 

“Ts it permissible to kill unarmed 
people ~ such as women and chil- 
dren? And is it permissible to take 
revenge on Arabs-tit for tat—just as 
they murder indiscriminately? 

“The answer wasn't clear to me. 
Perhaps, after all, the Arabs should 
be subject to the biblical injunction 
on Amalek, that is, that it is per- 
missible to kill them all and to erase 
their memory? Or should one be- 
have as in war, and kill only the 
soldiers? ᾿ 

“A second problem. Should I en- 
danger myself by permitting a 
woman to live? Because there have 
been cases in which Women have 
thrown grenades. And, am J permit- 


_ ted to give water toan Arab who‘has, 


raised his bands in surrender? Be- 
Cause there may be 4 suspicion that 
he is fooling me and intends to kill 


me. And suche cases lave actually 
ΠΥ ΠΝ ᾿ 

Rabbi Weiser βάν ον cin extunstive 
reps Iypical ob such fesgavivg. start 
ing With an anal ot the relevant 
biblical injuneuier, chyaugh the 
Mishniue and Lihue commentar 
des, Utrelt the Mechilaas. the Tse. 
lot. Maimonides and others. 


The upshotoot his answer. asa 
tuhing of the Phat . Was: "One 
must diflerentiate: between pe: 
time and wartime. Geen though in 
fimes of podece we ae forbidden to 
Kill non-Jews Groddvin) ...in war. 
time Weare commanded to kill 
then.” 


this: 

“Bat arthis re 
dew is dillerent tr 
abowe infin tsa te 
well. But the Ν 
cleat thatthe con 
only when there bs 
actualy intends bilhng you. 

“Ti wartime. that is dhe reason 
able imference tegsidinyg the μον, be 
must always be considered to be 
intynding to hall yout ntless its clear 
that he has no such evil intention... 

“This ts what deterotines the 
approach of the halaehar te Ἄνα 
time morality’ - amd not the alien 
concept which is now accepted inthe 
IDE. a concept, that te our regret, 
hay hronght a not inconsiderable 
number al casualties on out side..." 


tl. this is how the 
the gov. [The 
to dew as 
ὙΠ ΠΟ ΠῚ is 
ΠΠῚ plies 
that he 


TO WHICH the y 
soldier Moshe replic 

“To have understood the following 
from your letter: In wartime Tan 
permitted, nay commanded, to kill 
every Arab man and woman who 
crosses my pale if Chere is any suspi- 
cin that they are aiding the war 
against us, either direetly or indirect- 
ly 


student 


“For my part, Lim commanded to 
kill hem even if hint entaits petting 
enmeshed in military law. 1 feel that 
yeu point about the moratity of 
arms should be transmitted to the 
educatiy institutions, ob at least 
to the religious une, so that they 
should develop im ontloek inthe 
Matter ind should not wander 
auulessly inthe fight of he hut 
rather that they shauld hive the 
hataehie fiw exported (εν them 


παν seen tao 
AMUN Our OWE 
religious fellows. Ehope chit you will 
take ietion in dist dso that uur 
young men nity know what) our 
forefathers’ line in this matter, 
clearly and conclusively.” 


"To my re; 
much of such 


Ὁ 


ALL ‘THE ABOVE, horrible as it 
sounds, could be put down to 
hypothetient curiosity, were it not 
for the fact that accused Numbers 
One and Two in the trial of the 
Jewish terrorist: organization were 
graduates of the self same Mid- 
rashiat No’am. 


In all truth, it must be added, 
there is not a shred of eviderice that 
religious soldiers have ever actually 
acted on Rabbi Weiser's halachic 
ruling, either in the territories or in 
Lebanon. 


Humanistic Judaism may. at first 
blush, sound a somewhat bombastic 
name. But if the above is Halacha ~ 
and there is na doubt that it is— can 
there be any question that there isan 

” urgent need for an alternative huma- 
nistic interpretation of Jewish tradi- 
tion and a Jewish vision for the 
future? AG 

‘The association has extablished 
branches in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv. 


. Hajfa, Rehovot-Rishon Lezion and 


Beersheba, which meet monthly. 4 
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» Woman.” 


: Motherhood she was nathin; 


“ 


The Antevicins Gune to {0} 
“ailing: «tout. at 
With oXeHemMen lover ( 
«ΠῚ ἢ Henman tar the view: 
pesidency ntdiint wide what thy 
worn liher: cement lad 
wrourht divine Ue ΠΝ Ι 
much had been aeceuiplishes 
Wormer hark purdicd aye thie pis 
phoma δ κα ot aver Vt 
penetrated mide spheres ii 
sn polioab ΠΗ} τε ας 


Hie Laie teniimst.. das ded by 
the Auer a it Ἐν belt 
depuiveat, wij Phew palette 
Mareht Une we Dvaved Phored, 
Where | “1 STi sate ater de 
ine. to deliver wliscol then cemands 
tothe Cabour aid tiki churn, 
They vowel Hirt women weld cross. 
party am Hogigal tines to tight 
lor the women's issues, 

ANU yet there wit, samt] 
discamtort inal this. The 
doubt a desire canon Israeli women 
for equal righty. equal attention, 
ultimately fo Vet ithas none 
of the emotionid weight. the painful 
trgeney that it had a decade age in 
Ametict. Moreover, the question 


repeatedly arises, how does it con- 
nect with our Jewishness? What 
Jew? Contlicts ver- 


about Woman as 
tainly exist belw 
teminism. Rlu Gi 
ly reminds ts that by undermining, 
Jewish bunily tiles feminism can 
Underming the survival of the Jewish 
penple in the Draspara, Shy points 
to the law brithiaty aniong Jews, to 
hamosexuadity and utermarsiage 
whieh na fey aanenitions, can, 
make the Jews a species in danger of 
extinction. 

“Dy under to survive, 
ticulate spokeswomi religious 
feminism, “we need eritiea) nits. 
Yet unwilling wo savrilige the be- 
nefits of feninism, Bhi Cireenberg 
Attempts fo reconcile the canilicting 
. She calls for “an exchange of 
‘emininm should as: 
agenda, whil i 
ist the feminist ugendia, 

“A primary made! does 
Judaism, says Blu Greenberg. 
“One must strive for this niedel- 
without discriminating against incli- 
viduals who do nol choose it, AC the 
Same time, one must inculgate the 
valves of eymatity, educating young 
men and women to shiating. ἡ 

Anothec conflict was inadvertent: 
ly revealed when Israeli 
Debbi W 


thin ar- 


better for Jewish women to be 
lawyers than teachers?" 

The conflict of values was dissi- 
pated somewhat when Cynthia 
Ozick brilliantly anchored feminisay 
in, Judaism. Abandoning what she 
called the smoke-filled room without 


. Smoke, she raised the discussion το α 
. level of generalization, to philoso- 


phy, which can help structure our 
thinking on the subject. She char- 
acterized feminism as a striving for 


. Personhood, perceiving women as 


Weil as men as ends in themselves. 
And where do we find the begin- 
Hings of personhood? Ozick asserts 


“rthat it doesn’t begin with Kant or 


liberalism but is first found in the 
Judaic tradition, in Jewish sources, 
in the story of Hana and Elhanan in 
the Book of Samuel 1. 

_"In a patriarchat society,” Ozick 
&xplaing, a “woman had no value un- 
less she was a mother. Without 

” And 


ea ee 
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Isracli life. There is a high mar 
rate and a low diveree rate. M 
i. head of research atthe | 
reh Institite ef the Ribbute, 
has pointed oul that Iscael’s security 
influenee on 


ger and war inerense the craving te 
intumae fife. fr lowe rekati 

A youn man fier 
to be nedef αἰ 
ehildben. Added to th 
Ganily thie 


ion in- 
titional 


ΠΤ sacivly alsa 
mnilies intuet. 

At the same fine, necessity 
mands (iat & Awan work, 
i. ΒΕΓ ΟΝ ΜῊ at sociale 
al auithopeake at 1 
Int percepuve 

Siena Li women inthe work- 
lace, maintinesd that Ϊ 
Wont le nat percerve ΠῚ ΜΝ lif 
inlilsting wak “They cambin 
ly tite and employment. The 
sti with this double 
Wessur Yigtraeli, 


so Hanit goes up to the alter to pray 
forachild. But her husband Elhanan 
appreciates her as a person, lnves 
her despite the fact thal she is child- 
less. He begs her not to pine for 
children, not to be jenlous of the 
concubine Paina who has borne him 
children, He consoles Hana: “Is not 
my love for you Worth seved sons?" 
This story is the beginning of 
feminism Ozick. It is a vision 
that denies instrumentality, opposes 
the view (at anatumy is destiny. “It 
is consonant with the monotheism 
that Judaism brought to the world. 
Monotheism transcends body und 
biology. It is the first religion to tell 
us that the Creator is not tied to 
biology. And that man was created 
in God's likeness. He, too, has the 
ability to transcend the material 
world.” : , 
Betty Friedan also helps bridge 
the gap between feminism and Juda- 
ism by asserting that feminism puts 
many women in touch with their 
authentic selves. It brought people 
tike herself back to their Jewish 
identity. Yet, observing the Amer- 
ican scene today, the question arises 
whether feminism has led to authen- 
ticity, personhood, a sense of self- 
esteem, or whether it has simply 
brought about a new instrumentality 
by which women are not reduced to 
Abeir child bearing organs but rather 
to their professional functions. 
On the one hand, the expansive- 
‘ness of the early feminist 
movement, the broadened opportu- 
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ROCHELLE FURSTENBERG has some observations on the 
status of Jewish feminism, and its effect on Israeli women. 


nities, the change in consciousness 
reflect a larger vision of mankind. 
On the other, one is tempted to 
perceive the feminist movement ina 
Marxist fashion, as part Οἱ a larger 
historical provess whose aim is to 
impose a new technological class 
system on women as well as Gn men, 
Today in the States, one is witness- 
ing the hardening of a system und 
hierarchy where women, too, are 
tied to the Procrusteun bed of pro- 
fessionalism. 


FEMINISM. it seems, reveals where 
asoaciety's greatest emotional invest- 
ment is to be found. In the U.S. the 
deepest aspect of American culture 
affecting women is its work ethic, its 
Puritan roots. Inadequacy in this 
realm most affects one's self-image, 
and is the area of greatest sensitivity. 
Therefore, it was dissatisfaction in 
this area which triggered American 
women’s struggle for equal rights. 
For Isracl, the sensitive point is the 
cultural character of the State, the 
degree to which the culture is to be 
identified with the Jewish religion, 
the grappling of an old tradition with 
a modern secular world, It is there- 
fore not women's advancement in 
work or politics which arouses the 
greatest interest, but women’s posi- 
tion in relation to religion. 

The greatest passions, feelings of 
injustice, at the Dialogue, for exam- 
ple, were directed against the reli- 
gious establishment. It is the miscnr- 
riage of justice in religious practices, 


the travesties in relation to religious 
divorce, that arcuse the greatest ire. 
Here is the tender spot in relation to 
women, 

Although statistically the Rabbin- 
ate hus farless effect on the everyday 
tives of Israeli women than the 
Labour Ministry, the media, the 
educational system, the army, the 
machismo atmosphere of the 
market-place, it is iu the religious 
realm that the emotions run high. 
that the attack is sharpest. It seems 
that the rabbinic tradition has come 
to symbolize the history of male 
dominance in Jewish tife. 

In many ways. it is an emotion- 
laden but casy scapegoat, for it de- 
mands fittle change on the part of 
Israeli women themselves. [t does 
not affect the lifestyle or conscious- 
ness of the secular woman. And in 
cteuth, (staeli women as a whole do 
not scem unhappy enough with their 
lives to create a revolution. In all 
respects other than religion, Israeli 
women accept their lives. They have 
accommodated to the forces in the 
society which conflict with feminism. 
These conflicting family and nation- 
building values seem to give as much 
satisfaction to the Israeli woman as 
the personal, professional values. 
She often modifies her own profes- 
sional power-drive to keep the cum- 
peting values in balance. 


THE VALUES of family and 
nation-building are often inter- 
twined. Family remains central in 


and the non-religious. by Hus 


when child 
ly dusting, 
tor the 
other 
women offen choc 
whict not as demanding time- 
wise. These danble wails undermine 
women's professional drive. They 
guise wonter lo Keep i low profile, 
retrenting from situations of high ‘ 
mobility, Copsequenty, they get ἐν ἢ 
paid fess, have tess siatus. 

In addition acli, women 


dant ge hecause they don't 
belong te “the old bays clubs." They 
don't have the connections men 


have. In Ainetion. the élite ts chawn 
front CoOFpormtiens. conneetans aie 
made in vy League schools, winte in 
Isruet the élite comes from the high 
minke οὐ the atary. the areas of 
political power, areas in whieh 
women play miner roles. Accepting 
national priarities over feminist 
ones, Women hive net sought to 
wadermine these frameworks. Be- 
fieving Ghat itis their own choice to 
live a more limited professional life 
for family and national reasons, they 
do not feel victimized or deprived. 


IN THE LIGHT OF history and the a 
necds of Israeli society at this time, 
there seems to be an unwritten con- 
sensus On national incl family issues 
among Israeli wamen. [lis in regard 
lo religion that wome! 
bogge«! down, both for the religious 


type posturing and semantics. 


Judith Hauptinan, assistant pro- 
fessor of Talmud! at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, indicated 
thal this need not be the cuse. There 
are models in the past, persistent 
attempts in the Tatmud to umelic- 
Tate women’s position. Whether ane 
calls it “change” or not, grappling 
with Halacha in varying circum- 
stances creates different modes of 
religious life. 

Hanu Safrai, director of the Judith 
Lieberman Institute, called fur “in- 
formed pressure’; and Debbie 
Weissman, extending this idea, calt- 
ed upon women to take responsibil- 
ity for their Judaism, not to relegate 
Jewish tradition to religious institu- 
tions and authorities, but rather to 
find ways of expressing it in their 
own lives. 

If these Jearned women are indeed 
heeded, perhaps Pnina Peli's remin- 
der that the objective of religion is to’ 
bring the Skehing -- the Divine 
Presence — into the world will be 
fulfilled. Perhaps the female aspect 
of religion willbe givenitsdue. © ἢ 


The author is a Jerusalem free-lance 
walter, 
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Aunique condominium | 
beside the Dan Carmel Hotel. 


‘The Site: Pearl of: 
‘the Carmel ._ 


τ ΠῚ ithe choicest location on the Carmel Rig 
en Bi rama outlock — Haifa’s ‘newest nck 


fan is under.construction. Panorama Towers, 


acta moet is project, is a high-rise 


: sparen ul dg —_{micue, alvin of te new 


- Day, You Can 


: i ee mu etal . 


“The Quality of 

Life: Ona Clear | 
τ . NoCompromise 
See Beyond The Construction _— 


Horizon — 


interiors are extremely spacious’ oe 
‘room flats, 180 square meters — four τουτὶ 


eg ao of which promise utmost 


: service balcony, the space 
: eee your specific requirements. 


PANORAMATOWERS: 
HEIGHTS OF 


Imp lementation: | EXCLUSIVE: 


Detailed Planning 


- Panorama Towers apartments are built οὐ ἃ 
level of quality, scale and size rarely seen ft 
Israel. ἢ three 


‘Rt indoor pa Three swift Nechushtan- ἡ 
150-160 equare meters — five rooms, oe ee fors. A 


οἰ drple Eatttoom felides, bug builtin cies attence area for every two apartments. Wallto- 
=r Sd | li 


down to the at de, - 


IE CARMEL . 


Exclusive 

Hotel Services to Shopping and 
Pamper You | Entertainment 
4s a resident of Panorama Towers, Center . 


you enjoy 
msec oro ἐπ 


“Project Panorama” —- a city in miniature, the 
“lt Pano ΞΕ etna style shop- 
ping center houses prestige boutiques and bis- 


Berorepe Holo he dod os Meee ve 
Peincer lec ee Gade a Panorama Hotel on the standard, 
J ταὐτὰ τὶ equipment. A A saporate luxurious demands, at your own pace, nowt 


‘ing the quiet ee ooing 


ee cd elcaoe raat 


That's the wonder of “Project Panorama”. At - 


home, apartment καῖ εν even be «=: 
~ aware Given jet 6. But when you need it, it’s 
Om Your ee 


a finn fo vst PANORAMA TOW 


DECISION: The. 
Time is Now — 


The present . no of Ῥαπογουηὰ Towers | 


from $142,000.- to $270,000.-. 
Prices Foes chile Gavelogenent; parking and stor- 


ss ἴδ facilities (not V.A.T.). The first’ eres 


be ready in about nine months time, 


, At Pana Towers you ge fl vale for your 


money,: investment is safeguarded, At 


- orama. ewers, you'll enjoy, a quality of fife as yet : 


unknown in Israel. - 


"A visit to the model apartment arid ἃ look at the 
a ee 


plans” Genie ee 
make an a 


ν μὸν cot eB aS ‘ates tice 2 an 


tis eioetisonant’ a 


BEGTHOVEN devoted atifetime to 
the composition of music he would 
never hear. And [fare field, 0 
noled Jewish American photo: 
grapher, has dedictled the majer 
portion of his adult dife to capturing 
images sv fleeting, so elusive, he can 
never see then. 

Δι 7, the robust resident of Flar- 
ida leas Ciaally pare red his Caic share 
of national artistic recognition in the 
U.S. Kodak recently honoared him 
with on exhibition in his native 
Ruchester, New York, ‘The interna- 
tionally acclaimed magazine Amer- 
ican Photographer featured the man 
and his work in a recent issue. The 
Smithsonian Institute in Washington 

* bas hosted a Garfield selection on 
severnl occusions, 

Not had for a man who is, by most 
definitions, as blind us a bat. 


HARRY GARFIELD was born in 
New York and raised in an orphan- 
* age. He wus not, he says, fated fora 
life of any particular success or dis- 
Cinction. “In fact", he recalls from 
his study in a North Miami beach- 
front condominium, “I only really 
begun my education at the age of 15 


when 1 discovered the orphanage's | 


“magnificent library". 

He read voraciously until age 17, 
when he was, baving come of age, 
unceremoniously turned out. 

“Fhose two years stood me in 
good stead," he says. At least I was 
able to find a job. Jt wasn’t what I 
wanted, but it was work." - 

A self-taught man δὲ 17, Garfield 
found himself in the shmatte busi- 
ness, first as a shipping clerk and, 
finally, as a salesman. “And I hated 
every minute of it.” 

During World War Il, Garfield 
threw in the towel as far as textiles 
were concerned and picked up a 
camera instead. “I spent a year 


teaching myself how to use the thing, . 


mainly by trial and error. And then I 
went into business.” 


With the help of his wité’Helen, | 


Harry Garfield opened a studio in 
New Jersey where he. specialized in 
child portraiture. “This constituted a 


minor revolution in.photography at | 
the -{ime,” ‘claims Helen Garfield, 


ὶ : “because Harry decided, right from 


- the ‘stort, to capture children on 


celluloid in their natural state.” Ὁ 
“Prior to-this,” continues Harry 


" Garfield, “children posed and their 


pictures were touched up by the 
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ἣν 


photographer. Blemishes were re- 
moved, as were other distinguishing 
marks - scars, dirt, whatever. But | 
thought the charm was in shouting 
the kids ws they were - others 
ngreed, because the system caught 
on. 

But Garfield had only begun to 
nike wn artistic and financial go of it 
when something ebe began ta go on 
him -- his eyes. 

‘he doctors dingnosed it debili- 
Aarti of the reting,” reealls 
Helen ield, “the gradual trans- 
formation of his retinae into the 
tissue equivalent of Swiss cheese.” 

“They told me | would be func- 
tionally blind within a few years at 
the most," adds her husband. 

The Garfields defied misfortune. 
Harry Garfield turned to a friend in 
the optics industry who custom- 
manufactured increasingly more 
powerful magnifiers specially de- 
signed for his camera, Fora time, the 
device sufficed. 

“And when 1 got to the point that 
not even the strongest glasses were 
of any use to me," he says, “when I 
was so far gone all} could see on the 
standard eye examination chart was 
the big Eon top. I decided to use my 
wife as my eyes.” 

“It's worked rather well,” coui- 
tinues Helen. “Whenever [ see 
something of photographic interest, 
T point it out to Harry. With his 


. Magnifier, he’s able, if not to pick 


out the,fine details, at least to frame 
the shot with a keen eye for composi- 
tien,” 


“HARRY ISN'T a great fan of my 
theory,” she says, “but I truly be- 
lieve that his legal blitdness 
accounts in no smajl part for his 
artistic achievements. Some people 
are blinded by the trees and thus 
can't see the forest, Not Harry. The 
forest is all he hag to go on!" 

 “Baloney,” snaps Garfield good- 
naturedly, “IE L could see — really see 
~ I'd take much better: shots than 
Ι do. Or, at least, different kinds 
of shots.” io 


ΤῊΣ shots he's taken to-date have. | 


certainly afforded’ Harry’ Garfield 
with reason enough to δ᾽ proud. 


., One picture on his study wall fea- 
Avres a somewhat younger Harry 
, Garfield in a faculty shot of (ἢ Θ΄ 
Fdmous Photographers School -- in ὁ 


its day, perhaps the most famous 


instructional institution in the world. 
Also figuring in the picture are 4 
jut-jawed Rod Serling several years 
before his tatal heart attack and, 
behind him, a more affable Bennet 
Cerf -- there was a Famous Wrilers 
School for aspiring wordsmiths (ov. 

The Gurfields hive also been grit- 
tified by the fact that both their 
children -- a son and a daughter - 
have followed their parents inte the 
business, 


THE TEAM of Gurfietd & Garfield 
shut down its studins - by the time of 
Tarry’s retirement they had wum- 
bered three - during the late Sixties. 
Leaving aside the tender counte- 
ances of chikiren, the couple set 
about on what would become con- 
siderable travels around the world 
and would include several trips to 
Israel. 

“Unfortunately for Helen,” says 
Harry, “most of the places we went 
were hardly what you'd call tourist 
attractions -- islands and towns and 
villages no one hus ever heard of. 
But us little as they had to offer the 
traveller, for the photographer they 
were virtual gardens of Eden.” 

“We spent most of our time,” says 
Helen, “spying on people. Harry 
docsn't like his work to be intrusive. 
We would find shots of interest and 


* Harry would zoom in on the scene 


from afar.” 

“No,” says Harry, “TI have never 
concerned myself with the ethics of 
this practice. I would never shoot 
anyone engaged in an act they would 
be ashamed of having pictured or & 
shot one could deem private. The 
scénes I go after are public.” 


- HARRY WOULD shoot the picture 
and Helen, herself possessed of 8 
. degree in art, would do.the develop- 


ing and finishing. The result of one , 
particutar trip to Israel brought Har- 
ty Garfield to the attention of Geof- 


- frey , until recently the director 


Ὅξ ἢ ‘del Government Tot 


’ Office. in Manhattan, “Weill wanted 
me to go back to Israel to do some - 
work for the ministry, but I politely 


declined. Meeting schedules. and 


- specific requirements would be work 


for-me-and work [5 something we've 


. decided to avoid for some time now. 
’ We've more interested in having 


déodtimel!” ς΄, ; 
“Boy, do we ever have ἃ μοι 


: time,” says Helen. _ 
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on Kean 


Yossi Banai, the song-and-dance man, has suddenly turned serious. 


Banai, who has performed—and written— more than his share of the light 


Israeli stage talks with The Post's ROY ISACOWITZ. 


AN ISRAELI actor in [984 plays a 
Victorian English actor playing 
Shakespeare. What's the connec- 
tion? 

There is none, according to Yossi 
Banai, who recently began perform- 
ing his one-man show Edmond 
Kean, based on the life of the great 
Shakespearean actor. Or at least no 
outer connection. Banai is not Kean, 
and Israel today is certainly not 
Victorian England. “The period 
played no part in our thinking when 
_ -we (Banai and director Mickcy 
Gurevitch } began working on the 
play, and we certainly did not look 
for parallels," Bunai says. 

He decided to do the play because 
it was a challenge; because he liked 
the script and there was lots of 
Shakespeare in it. Banai isa believer 
in the magic and make-believe of 
theatre. “1 like stories that begin 
*Once upon a time, there was a king,” 
and decorations and crowns,” he 
says. Yossi Banai's audience visits 
the theatre to forget; to enter 
another world. 

He does not like political theatre -- 
the sort with a message - and be- 
lieves that it is naive to think that 
social problems can be solved by put- 
ting them on stage. At the same 
time, he believes it is a greater 
ied for an actor to portray 
unfamiliar churacters in unfamiliar 
settings than to play today's “rcality.” 

Both uctors und audience are 
familiar with Israel's social prob- 
lems, for example, but it demands a 
greater effort of both when Othello 
is performed. 


NEVERTHELESS, there is some 
link between Kean and Banai - 
mainly the fact that both are (in 
Kean's case, were) actors. Kanai 
quotes Gurevitch as saying that “the 
sweat on the stage is the same 
sweat.” The craft practised by Banai 
today is the same as that practised by 
Kean last century, and by actors 
throughout the ages. 

“It is a cruel craft,” says Banui, 
“and often a pathetic one.” Unlike the 
painter, whose creations live on after 
his death, the actor's art is momen- 
tary and exists only in the percep- 
tions of the audience. 

Banai talks of the “fire in the belly 
of the actor." He tells of old-timers, 
how on pension, who nevertheless 
continue to perform, willing to play 
any role as long as it's on stage. 
Acting, he says, is a hunger. It can 
never be satisfied. That's what 
makes an actor special. 

Actdojs are childish, Banai says. 
They need to change their images 
constantly, to be “kings and princes 
and clowns.” Yet actors are also 
heroic, Night after night, they con- 
tend with the same fears, and the 
same challenges. Due to the momen- 
tary nature of the art, the actor “lives 
and dies at the same moment,” 
Banai says. 

All that is of importance to Banal; 
they are things he has long wanted to 
say. Rather than say them in his own 
words, he decided to use the words 
of Raymond Fitzsimmons, author of 
Edmoud Kean. The play, originally 
performed by Gandhi star Ben 
Kingsley, Is‘a frontal attack on the 


uudience by Edmond Kean. Over 
the course of one hour and a half, the 
obsessive, paranoid genius relives 
his professional life, performing 
pieces from past productions, and 
accusing the audience for everything 
that went wrong. 


MANY THINGS went wrong in the 
life of Edmond Kean. From his ille- 
gitimate birth to his sudden death on 
stage, he lived the life of a 
Shakespearean tragic hero. He 
reached the peak of his art ~ and 
arguably has yet to be surpassed -- 
yel was brought down by his own 
flaws. In modern terms he would 
probably be classified as narcissistic, 
paranoid, psychotic, even—but in his 
own terms he was a Hamlet, a Mac- 
beth. “Richard (111) is a man," he 
says at one point in the play, “and 
Kean is Richard.” 

Despite the common lot of actors, 
Banai is convinced that the play 
could not have been written about 
any other actor. It is Kean’s self- 
destructiveness, his Shakespearean 
dimensions and flaws, that give the 
piece its power. Kean, he says, “was 
one of a kind.” 

Banai did not see the Kingsley 
production. He heard about it, and 
the theme appealed to‘him. He got 
hold of the script, discussed it with 

eople, and solicited the opinion ofa 
riend in England who had seen the 
original production. “It was a ques- 
tion of feeling right,” he says. "I felt 
that davka now, nfter everything else 
Pve done, this is what 1 should do.” 
After reading the script and 


obtaining the rights, Banai put 
together the necessary team of back- 
ets, producers, director, translator 
and designer. He read up on Kean, 
and gleaned as much as he could 
about Kean's performances from 
theatre critics of the period. Then he 
and Gurevitch began to work. 

“Our starting point was that Kean 
telives almost his entire life during 
the performance," Banai says. 
“There is no distance of memory. It 
is as if everything is happening 
again.” The Shakespearean pieces 


are conceived through the eyes and 
mind of Banai’s Kean. “Were | to act 
the full Richard HI, 1 would prob- 
ably do it entirely differently,” he 
says. 

The pieces from Shakespeare ~ 
Hamlet, Othello, Shylock and the 
rest of the greats -- are triggered off 
by Kean's own associations. For ex- 
ample, a tirade against the supposed 
ingratitude of the management of 
the Drury Lane Theatre, where 
Kean played most of his major roles, 
leads into Shylock’s confrontation 


with Antonio - “Signor Antonio, 
many a time and oft in the Rialto you 
have rated me about my moneys and 
my usances." The pieces, in turn, 
trigger off further associations in 
Kean’s mind, usually of evil sup- 
posedly done him by someone. 


BANAI acknowledges that he does 
not have an exact picture of how 
Kean played his roles, adding that it 
is not of particular importance. 
“What it comes down to is Yossi 
Banai playing Kean playing 


Shakespeare,” he says. “Whatever 
is going on, it's essentially me.” To 
the extent that Kean mocked the 
over-blown acting style of his prede- 


.cessor John Campbell, so Kean’s 


style would also be considered ex- 
aggerated today, Banai says. “In 20 
or 30 years, people will probably say: 
"Yossi Banai, he thought he was 
modern!" " : 

Banai says that he does not usually 
identify with the characters he por- 
trays, and certainly not with 
Edmond Kean. “I can't say that | 


suffered terribly or was hounded or 
was prevented from advancing in my 
career,” he says. “Much the oppo- 
site. I need a family. After a per- 
formance, I need my home and 
quiet.” The one aren of identifica- 
tion, he says, is their common appe- 
tite to be on stage. 

He finds it easier to isolate the 
differences between himself and 
Kean. Kean, he says, accuses the 
audience, a thing he would never do. 


. “I never say that the audience is 


mistaken. If the audience doesn't 
appreciate my work, I must look at 
myself, find out where | went wrong. 
At best I'll be able to say that the 


. material was performed before its 


time.” 


AT THE BEST of times, performing 
a one-man show is a demanding 
experience. {t is a lot more so when 
the character being portrayed is the 
erratic and hyper-energetic Kean 
playing some of Shakespeare's 
greatest and most demanding roles, 
“Gurevitch directed me to perform 
with tremendous intensity,” Banai 
says. “He forbade me to take my 
eyes off the audience for a second.” 
After performances, he is drained 
but exhilarated, and he has lost a fair 
bit of weight due to the effort. He 
has performed the play less than 10 
times to date, and is only now begin- 
‘ning to gain his perspective — the 
crucial ability to be both in and out of 
the role at the same time. He is 
guarded about commenting on the 
success of the play, saying that it is 
still too early to judge. “What 1 can 
say is that I enjoyed the material and 
the work, and that I wanted to doit,” 
concludes Yossi Banai. Qo 
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DECKED OUT in ceremonial 
robes, his stance noble, his dark, 
handsome features illuminated by an 
inner light of wisdom, his voice rich 
and mellow, the young Kenyan 
medico looked the very incarnation 
of some ancient African prince, 
priest or prophet. 

Though he strongly resembled 
some stereotype image of a vision- 
ary, his unabashed use of Herzlian 

. phraseology was surprising. The fact 
that Kenya borders Herzl’s alterna- 
tive homeland, Uganda, had nothing 
to.do with Dr. Anthony Mateka’s 
choice of the quote “if you will it, itis 
no dream." He was simply using a 
proven, workable maxim. 

Mateka is one of more than 27,000 
trainees from Third World countries 
who, over the past three decades, 
have profited by the Isracl experi- 
ence. Here we are, out to smash 
records for annual inflation rates, 
witnessing the decline of agricultural 
exports and the rapid increase of 
unemployment -- and in the face of 
all that, extending aid simultaneous- 
ly to 34 countries, when we seem to 
have found no way of hetping 
ourselves. Of the 34, only 23 have 
formal diplomatic ties with Israel. 

mge of envoys is not a 
¢ for setting cooperation 


1984 as the 25th anniversary of the 

start of Isracl's technical coopera- 

tion programmes with developing 

countries and the establishment of 

the Ministry's Division for Iaterna- 

tional Cooperation. But i's closer to’ 

30 years since Israel begun sharing 

her knowledge and skills with other 

countries. One of the first ventures, 

in 1955, was an agricultural project 

in Burma. Another milestone in 

what the Foreign Ministry culls its 

‘dinlogue for development’ was 

1958, when Golda -Meir, in her 

᾿ ity as Minister of Foreign 

8, first visited Africa.” ‘ 

The unenviable difficulties facing 

.i the emerging African states struck 1 

“| chord.’On her return home, Golda 

" set up the Division of International 

ἡ Cooperation, which in the span of 

- "quarter of a century, .or what: ils’ 
. present director Yohanan Be 


_ terms “the achievements ofone gen- , 


; eration’ touched the lives of people 
in more than'a hundred countries in 
frica, Asia, Oceania, the .Carib- 
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at the Hebrew Universi 
ned his M.A. in Thailand, 
id read.a lot ab- 
nted to leam 


is not so small” he 
is very strong and Israel is 
in the uews. | wanted to see 
where the news comes from." Hig 
wife Pornthip was equally curious 
and came along not just for the ride, 
but to learn in her own field. She has 
been working as an obstetrics and 
pyuaccological nurse at Hadassah 
hospital. The couple will eventually 
return to Thailiund with the most 
tangible of memories of Israel- their 
son, who has been registered as an 
{sracli national. 

Throughout his four years here, 
Wongvisetsirikul has widened his 
political horizons through long and 
penetrating conversations with both 

ews and Arabs. He is still looking 
for an answer to “how Jews survive 
among the enemy.” 

Seung-Hwa Baek from South 
Korea, arrived at Hadassah in 1981 
to study pharmacy. He was drawn 


here, because he is a religious Christ-' 


ian, but now after three years, his 
affection for Israel is based on a wide 
range of experiences, not all of 
which are bound up with religion. In 
fact, he cannot imagine himself lly- 
ing for too long a period outside 
Israel, and is seriously planning to 
commute backwards and forwards 
between Israel and Korea. 

Not all those who would like to 
perdclpate in programmes here, 

ave the means to come, Scho- 
larships and grants from both gov- 
ernment and non-government agen- 
cies are limited. But when Moham- 
med can’t come to the mountain, the 
mountain goes to Mohammed, More 
than 8,000 Israeli experts have beon 
sent abroad to impart knowledge 
and skills in far-off towns and vil- 
lages, Whether here or there, there 
is a remarkable ongoing current of 
warmth between trainees and in- 
structors. Close, life-long 
friendships develop with exchanges 
of letters and greeting cards and 
visits between families. Trainees 
who lave been invited here to famlly 


celebrations are cagersto reciprocate . . 


gracious hospitality in their, own 
countries, whether directly ‘or in- 


- directly, All Israelis fare better at ἢ 
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Warmest’ goo wishes for a very happy New Year, 
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WIEN GOLDA MEIR visited 
Zambia in Central Aftiea in 1964, 
she went to see the Victoria Falls, 
the prin tourist attraction of that 
spacious, eopper-rich land, and one 
of Afr Most spectacular sights, 
Afler staring al the mighty Zambesi 
River precipitously plunging wa 
million gallons of water per second 
into the gorge below. while a mijes- 
tie rainbow ifuntinated the clouds of 
. Galda’s Aeinische comment 
"Such a let of water wasted!" 
Mrs. Meir had come to Zimbia ta 
participate in the independence 
celebrations of the newly- 
proclaimed republic. Formerly 
known as the British Protectorite of 
Northern Rhodesia. and later. one 
of the three members of the now- 
dissolved Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, Zambia was inaugu- 
rated inty nalionhood with much 
fanfare and patriotic fervour on 
United Nations Day, October 24, 
1964. 

After Golda Meir’s visit — she wis 
Isracl's foreign minister then -- hun- 
dreds of fsracli experts arrived! in 
Zambia ta provide technical assist- 
ance in such fields as agriculture, 
poultry raising, construction and 
police training. 

But Jews had been living in what is 
now Zambia long before the Israelis 
came, Larger than Texas, situated 
on a high, temperate plateau, the 
sparsely-settled tand comprises 7 
different African tribes. It was said 
that the Jews became the 74th. 

At the air of the century, the 
os legendary Susman brothers, [lurry 
and Elie, youthful emigrants from a 
shtet? in Lithuania, were the first 
Jews to enter Northern Rhodesia. 
Searcely out of their teens, the Sus- 
mins trekked northward out of 
South Africa kien in in ox-wagon 
with salt, bends und other poads for 
bartering. Crossing the wide Zambe- 
siupciver from the Victoria Falls, the 


be os two Yiddish-speaking brothers 
The 7 made friends with tribal chiefs and 
é gradually built up a thriving trade of 

goods for cattle, 


i Moving the cattle southward, 
1 however, was ulways a huzurdous 
ἱ ‘ journey. The Susmun's dug-out 
: boats and flat river craft were often 
: ι attacked by wallowing hippopota- 
muses, and the cattle herds were 
frequently stulked und stampeded by 
hungry lions. No lesser perils in 
those days were tsetse flies, malaria, 
and the dreacled black water fever. 
Eventually, the enterprising Sus- 
mans established extensive cattle 
ranches, farms, factories, sawmills 
and a chain of hotels, Their one 
venture into mining was abortive. 
Judging claims they had staked in the 
copperbelt to be of little value, they 
« sold them (Ὁ a prospector for £500. 
Today, one of the most productive 
coppermines in Zambin operates on 
the site. 


THE EARLIEST Jewish communi- 
ty in Northern Rhodesia was estab- 
᾿ Rshed in the town of Livingstone, a 
few miles‘north of the Victoria Falls. 
In 1905, when the newly-laid railway 
line, extending from South Africa, 
reached Livingstone, nn active Jew- 
ish congregation was already there. 
When the first Auppa was ralsed al a 
weddjng in the town in 1910, the 
Livingstone Jews numbered 38 out 
of a total population of 260, . 
-, Late. in the 1920s, the basic eco- 
fiomy, of Northern Rhodesia was 
radically transformed by the discav- 
. . | ery of huge deposits of copper near 
ες + the border with the former Belgian — 
- Congo. A cluster of little towns in. 
this district burgeoned overnight. 


Rhodesia, South Africa and_ over- 
seas. i ἢ 

Jews contributed much to the 
growth of the towns and the expan- 
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The gleam of the Copperbelt Jured - : 
-droves of immigrants fram Southern - 


- 


Lusaka Jewish leader Maurits Prinz greets: Zambian vice president Kamenge at independence ceremonies, 1964. 


THE 74th TRIBE 


JACK GOLDFARB traces the history of Zambia’s Jews. 


sion of the copper industry. They 
supplied badly-needed transport, 
opened shops und hotels, and pro- 
vided numy essential services, Jew- 
ish small iuewames came down 
from the neighbouring Katanga pro- 
vince of the Congo, where they had 
settled yours before. Scores of Jew- 
ish workers and their families settled 
in the mining towns of Kitwe, Ndola, 
Chingola, Mufulira and Luanshya, 
taking jobs as miners, plumbers, 
electricians and truck drivers. Jewish 
traders travelled from the Copper- 
belt far out into the bush country 
where whites were seldom secn. 

In the towns, most merchants 
lived behind their stores. The 
womenfolk cooked over fires out- 
doors, Toilets were some distance 
away, demanding a constant watch 
for venomous snakes. 

The bustling commercial activity 
und the mild climate of the Copper- 
belt soon made the region the vib- 
rant centre of Northern Rhodesian 
Jewish life. ‘ 

Former residents of the Copper- 
belt recall with nostalgia how 
closely-knit the Jewish communities 
were in those days. The towns were 


ἕξ 


all within an casy hour's ride of cach 
other. As one extended family, the 
Copperbelt Jews collectively cele- 
brated simhas and fetes, cured for 
one another during grim outbreaks 
of black water fever, and formed 
lifetime friendships. 


WORLD WAR II brought a new 
stream of immigrants, German Jews 
seeking a haven from Flitlerism. De- 
nied entry by South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia, these wander- 
ing refugees were ultimately 
accepted by Northern Rhodesia. 

Their acceptance by the Jewish 
community — mostly of Litvak origin 
— was not immediate, however. 
Fearing competition from a more 
educated and sophisticated group 
whose work ethic and culture were 
unfamiliar to them, the enrlier set- 
tlers were slow to extend a welcom- 
‘ing band. 

Elana Turtledove, who grew up in 
Luanshya, remembers how impress- 
ed she was as a child seeing these 
better-dressed, better-mannered 
Jews who spoke a language resemb- 
ling Yiddish, but sounding more 
cultivated. 


At around that time, the capital of 
Northern Rhodesia was moved from 
discuse-ridden Livingstone to the 
more salubrinus climate of Lusaka, 
near the centre of the landlocked 
country. Surrounded by savanna up- 
lands, four thousand feet above sea 
level, Lusaka grew slowly, as did its 
small Jewish population. In 1942, a 
gleaming white synagogue with hun- 
dreds of little windows was conse- 
crated in the centre of town. 


FOUR DECADES lfater, Lusaka is 
known as “Africa's fastest-growing 
city.” Its population has quadrupled 
since independence, reaching over 
700,000 today. The cleuntiness of its 
broad streets, lined with jacarnnda 
and bougainvillea trees, the promise 
in its skyscrapers along the minin 
Cairo Road, the exotic hindseape of 
the Munda Wanga Botanical Gar- 
dens, and the diversity of religions 
manifested in an Anglicun cathedral, 
a Catholic church, a Hindu temple, 0 
mosque and a synagogue, all add to 
the charm of this plensant cupital of a 
young nation of six miltion people. 
But today, the majority af the 
Jews of Lusaka, and of Zambia, who 


(Below) Synagogue in Ndola, in the heart of the Rhodeslan copperbelt, the country's major business centre. 
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WHER RECENTLY 1 wanted to 
sit the TL uaka sviiigexue on the 
retaer ob Ratings and Cha Cha 
Cha Roads. neone seemed to know 
where die kev was. ut the door af 
the adpaccat buibling. the former 
lewish conmiutad tall, was open. 
The hall dat been added onto 
accommodate aver flow worshippers 
on hulilsys Ee was now a nursery 
school for Atrican children. As f 
sume through the door, the bright- 
eyed yveungsters glanced up quizzi- 
sully at the stranger, then went back 
to their colouring hooks, High on the 
vill a tuded Star of David was still 
visible. 

At the connecting doors that once 
led from the communil hall to the 
synagogue, ΣΟ twisted the handles 
shaply. A latch clicked. 1 pushed 
hard on the door and felt the resist 
ance of heavy objects, As they 
shifted backwards, 1 managed to 
thread my way through jumbled 
stacks of tnbles and chairs that had 
been lodged against. the door to 
secure it. 

On the grainy wooden benches, 
piles of prayer-hooks were mantled 
in dust, A few scattered chinks of 
sunlight that penetrated through the 
drawn window-blinds did nothing to 
dispel the atmosphere of sad disuse. 
The derelict, room was crammed 
with the muffled echoes of a bygone 
era. 

One of the black nursery teachers 
game in (o assure me smilingly that 
prayers were stilt being held, at least 
once or twice i year, on holidays 
whose names she couldn't remem- 
ber. The synagogue was always clean 
and orderly then, she insisted. 

My attention focused on the 
beautifully-wrought copper panels 
of the ark doors, Ancient Judaic 
motifs had been hammered inte the 
sheets of reddish-brown metal: Stars 
of David, menoras, the ‘Ten Cont 
mandments. ‘The artwork had been 
handcrafted by a oman anmed 
Ephraim Giritl, who, Twas told, 
been it plumber by culling. On the 
raised hima in the centre of the room 
stood two ornamental candlest 
with wide-brimmed crowns, 
fashioned, of course, oul of resplen- 
dent copper. 


FOR MANY YEARS, Lusaka was 
without a full-time rabbi, and ser 
viecs were conducted in this 
house uf worship by an Ams! 4 
born, uminble scholar name 


Maurits Prins. A layman himself, . 


Prins cante from ἃ family of sages 
and religious educators W! th 
cluded the distinguished hen 
century, German-Jewish ont sel 
of Orthodoxy, Rabbi Samson 
Hirsch. 

__ After living in New York ap 
London in his youth, Prins ae 
Lusaka in 1954, attracted by 115 ‘cl 
cellent climate. As 8 “neutte 
Dutch Jew, he served as presiden Q 
the Lusaka congyegation eh 
years, and succeeded with ar par) 
and tact in bringing the Litval nity 
German members of the comraul 
much closer together. A bre ved 
many yarmulkes, Prins also ¢ 
to all the religious needs Οἱ 
Lusaka Jews; Sate 

He likewise built bridges 1© the 
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African community. At the time of 
indepemlence, he invited the top 
feaders of thy government to the 
symgouue, Where they joined ina 
special thanksgiving service to mack 
the event. 

Un another occasion, he ask 
group of Black Angfican 
Tians to attend Sabbath eve prayers. 
The student cleties were deeply im- 
pressed by the service, but Prins was 
tuken aback » few days diuter when 
one young seminarian stopped him 
in the street to remark. “TE want te 
compliment you on the exe 
way you conducted mass last Friday 
night." 

Today, Maurits Prins 
South Africa, where he wiites und 
lectures an Jewish thentes. He calls 
the 20 yeurs he spent in Zambia the 
happiest years of hi 

“The average Afri 
know what n Jew is," says Prins. 
“Anti-Semilism, as such, does not 
exist among Africans. Feelings 
against whites, perhaps, but Jews 
were never singled out.” 


IN THE elegintly-furnished living 
roam of Abe and Vera Galuun, 
longlime residents of Lusaka. 1 
head a different view of Africuns 
toward Jews, Abe, one of Zambia's 
lewiing citizens. and his charming 
South African-born wife, were re- 
playing a video cassette for my De- 
nefit. The tape was part of a Zam- 
hian Broadvasting Service series, 
They Cane ta Stay, depicting the: 
lives of successful immigrants, ὁ 
This particular programme wis αὶ 
tribute to Gilaun - cattle rancher, 
owner of vast firms and prosperous 
businessinan. Εἰς had come from 
Lithuania 45 years earlier, virtually 
penniless, and had worked his way 
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Golda Meir, then Israeli foreign minister, on Lusaka visit in 1964. 


up to become ἢ millionaire. 

The interviewer, toward the end 
of the programme asked Abe if it 
was true that the Jews are inclined 
only to louk after their own, and that 
they tend to be an uncharitable peo- 


_ple. Abe quickly retorted that, on 


the contrary, the humanitarian tradi- 
tions of philanthropy and generosity 
were much more characteristic. Jews 
contributed liberally to all sorts of 
worthy causes, in Zambia or where- 
evr else they lived in the work, und, 
of course, they louked after their 
own, tov, The interviewer scemed 
surry he had asked the question. 


Galwun himself is a fine example 
of openheartedness, Most of his re- 
latives had perished in the Holo- 
caus, But le liked peuple, iunct itis 
to his and Vern's welcoming house 
that the entire Lusaki Jewish com- 
munity comes to celebrate the festiv- 
als. 

Abe's proudest moment occurred 
on July 4, 1976, at the United Sates: 
Embassy in Lusaka, where ἢ recep- 
tion was being held for America's 
bicentennial. That same morning, 
the Israelis had pulled otf their dar- 
ing rescue mission of releusing the 
Air France planelaad of hijacked 
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passengers held hostage in Entebbe. 
At the embassy, the assembled 
diplomats and local dignitaries were 
buzzing with excitement over the 
incredible rescue aperation. When 
Abe and Vera strolled into the re- 
ception room, the crowd burst inte 
enthusiastic upptause. Glasses were 
raised and spontaneous tousis were 
offered to the Galauns. With no 
[sracli_ representatives present he- 
cause Zambia hud breken aff rela- 
tions during the [973 Yom Kippur 
War, Abe, asa prominent Zambian 
Jew, was the delighted stand-in 
Haches-gathercr for the occasion, 


THE ZAMBIAN Jews’ role has 
been that of intermediaries between 
two separate sociclics: the élite 
Anglo-Saxon colonialist rulers and 
the African Bantu masses. With ov 
capital and little knowledge of En- 
glish, the Jewish traders who ven- 
tured to the remote areas of the 
African reserves and migrated to the 
Copperbelt pkiyed an important part 
in creating new markets and sup- 
plying the demands for western 
goods, such as farm machinery and 
manufactured clothing. This entre- 
preneurial effort was inslramental in 
merging the African ind European 
economies, and helped the Jews he- 
come a vital anel respected commun 
ity in this corner of Aftien. 

In polities, the Jews played a τὸς 
murkably active part in’ proportion 
ta their number. Jewish anayars held 
office at one time or another in 
almost all the Northern Rhodesian 
towns. Sir Roy Welensky, son of a 
Polish-Sewish father and an Afri- 
kaans mother, was the dominant 
political figure in the country for 25 
years, One of U3 children, Welensky 
Jaboured as a railwayman in his 
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teens, and later becume a 
heavyweight boxing champion. 
Blunt and charismatic, Welensky 
rose from railway union organizer to 
become prime minister of the shert- 
lived Federation of Rhailesia and 
Nyasaland. in which position he 
strave 19 uchicve a working purt- 
nership between whites and blacks, 
Never one todeny his Jewish origins, 
the tough-minded and tough-fisted 
Welensky was known to have flat- 
tened more than one bigot for unti- 
Semitic remarks. 

Aaron Milner, whose father was a 
Jewish immigrant and mother 4 na- 
tive African, started out as a book- 
keeper in a general store in Ching- 
ola, and ended up holding several 
important cabinet posits, including 
minister of hume affairs, 

An “official™ view of the Jews and 
their role in Zambian life was ex- 
pressed a few years ago by the coun- 
try’s leader, President Kenneth 
Kuunda. Dr. Kaunda, the first and 
‘only president Zimbia has hud, was 
recently re-elected for his fifth term, 
In reply to ἡ request by Isract’s hen 
ehief rabhi, Shloma Goren, ta allow 
Tora scrolls ta be sent to Israel 
fram closed synagogues in the Cap. 
perhell, Kaunda said that he was 
surprised and serry that the Jewish 
community had dwindled. "The 
Jews of Zambia had contributed tu 
the wellare and well-being of the 
country,” he wrote to Goren, 

As ane ot the Thicld World te 
ers Who his gone an record a 
some of Israel's poticies, President 
Kaunda added, “Sometimes our 
Position versus the Jews and fsrnel is 
Nol properly understond, We regard 
them is sans of Gaul, and as such we 
were always enly tou happy to 
cooperuke with them.” o 
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KARATI V'AIN ONE is a well- 
based biographical study of the fife 
and rescue vufforts of the lute Rabbi 
Michael Ber Weissmandel, one of 
the spiritual leaders of Slovak Jewry. 
Fuchs, the author of several histeric- 
al works, shares Weissmundel's be- 
lief that hundreds of thousands of 
the Nazi's victims could have been 
saved if the Jews of the free warld 
had been more generous. 

In 1942, when over half the 90,000 
Slovak Jews had been deported to 
their death in Poland, Weissmandel 
was reportedly successful in bribing 
a local” Nazi commander, Dieter 
Wisliceny, to save the remainder. 
Fuchs claims that $50,000 bought 
40,000 Slovak Jews 4 two-year re- 
spite. They lived in comparative 
safety until the Slovak partisan up- 
tising of 1944, when, shorily before 
the arrival of the Red Army, the 
remaining Jews were transported to 
Auschwitz. 

Fuchs maintains that, in 1943, 
Wisliceny agreed to Weissmandel!'s 
suggestion to release a million Jews 
in exchange for $12,000,000. Himm- 
ler knew about it. The “Europa” 
plan failed when world Jewry failed 
to provide the required sum. 

During 1943 and 1944, Weissman- 
del continued to appeal to world 
Jewry, through his underground 
contacts in Switzerland, for more 
money. Fuchs publishes scores of 
Weissmandel's letters for the first 
time. Weissmandel supplied con- 
vincing evidence of the Jewish situa- 
tion and of his personal connections 
with the Nazi leadership. He sent his 
Swiss contacts a detailed description 
of the death camp gas ovens, and a 
map of Auschwitz. But his appeals 
went unheeded. The ransom monies 
were not forthcoming. 


BOTH FUCHS and Weissmandel 
seem deeply convinced that the ran- 
som could hive performed wonders. 
It was already clear at the time that 
Germany was doomed. The Nazis 
were interested in doing business. 
Protracted negotiations would have 
involved a valuable respite, Each 
successive day of haggling could 
have meant the saving of innumer- 
able lives. “Promise the Germans 
anything,”' pleaded Weissmandel. 
“Trucks, monies, valuables... And 
in the meanwhile," he urged, "'bomb 
Auschwitzl” 

The letters speak for themselves. 
The reader shares Weissniandel's 
horror, anguish and frustration. 
“My Jewish brothers,” he appeals, 


ALTHOUGIL THIS work is ce- 
scribeul iis wu novel. it is quile clear 
that it is in the ain autobiographic- 
al. In 70) mediun-sized sketches, 
some of which ean be read indepen: 
dently of a main narrative. Bar- 
Moshe tells the story of three gen- 
eralions of his family -- the grand- 
father and his household, the uncles 
and aunts and in-laws. He spent his 
childhood, and part of his boyhood, 
in that houschold, which occupied a 
large house in the overwhelmingly 
Moslem quarter of Oumbar ‘Ali 
opposite the neighbourhood mos- 
que. ᾿ 
The “novel” opens at some point 
in the mid-Twenties, when the nar- 
rator wus two years old, although his 
Hh ee of this periad are adiit- 
‘tedly vague. As he grows older, he 
begins to observe strange, and even 
‘bizarre, events. For instance, the 
wife of the patriarchal, no-nonsense 
grandfather, whose word is kiw, cun- 
fides in her grandson in later years 
that she used to dara argue with her 
husband in secret for hours, and it 
times would even win the argument! 
Then there was the household 
next deor, consisting of ‘Awwasha -- 
a huge widow and a domineering 
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Kamikaze pilots. ‘The Japanese War Machine" edited by S.L. Mayer 
(Hamlyn, £7.95) tells how Japan emerged from feudalism in 1868 to 
become, by 1941, the most devastating force in the Pacific. Within 100 
days, Singapore and Hong Kong fell, Burma and Indo-China were 
conquered. in this lavishly-ifhustrated, large-format book, same of the 
world's leading experts in the weapons, aircraft and fighting ships of 
WW2 deseribe Imperial Japan's might and its eventual destruction. 


Two-edged weapon 


KARATI V’AIN ONE (The Call that 
Was Not Heeded) by Abraham 
Fuchs. Jerusalem, 222 pp. Price not 
stated. 


Alexander Zvielli 


“are you insane? Don't you know 
the hell we are living in? ... Seeing 
our dreadful state of affairs a sane 
man must go mad, and he who has 
not gone mad cannot be sane.” 

But there was just a trickle of 
money and promises, and ncgotia- 
tions floundered. The remaining 
Slovak Jews were deported to Au- 
schwitz. Weissmandel himself 
jumped from the sealed wagon of a 
train bound for Polund. He hid ina 
bunker, and miraculously survived 
the war, though his entire family 
perished. After the war, he settled in 
the U.S., where he established a 
yeshiva at Mount Kisco. He died of a 


heart attack in 1958, at the age of 54, 
a broken and disillusioned man, 
haunted by his memories. 


WHILE IT IS fairly easy to under- 
stand Rabbi Weissmandel’s tragedy 
~ his fruitless knocking at world 
Jewry’s door in hope of saivation -- 
his biographer could be expected to 
be at least a little more objective. It 
is true that Jews bought their escape 
from many traps in their long Di- 
aspora past, but bribery is a two- 
edged weapon. There were, for inst- 
ance, several hundred Jews re- 
trieved from Bergen-Belsen who 
were given haven in Switzerland. 
However, several scholars of this 
period claim that this rescue was 
carried out at much cost to less 
fortunate inmates. Thousands of 
Hungarian Jews perished in their 
ignorance: only a few bought their 
way to freedom. The Nazis played 
tricky games. The history of this 


Baghdad memoires 


BEIT FL BAGHDAD (A House in 
Raghdad) by Isaac Bar-Moshe. Jeru- 
salem, Association of Jewish 
Academics from Iraq, Dr. Davide 
Sala’s: Library. 420 pp. No price 
stated. 


Nissim Rejwan 


matron — and her duughter and hus- 
band. Mother-in-law and son-in-law 
quarrelled incessantly, anc it all en- 
ded with the ugly and messy murder 
of ‘Awwasha and the subsequent 
hanging (in front of the Qambur * Ali 
mosque for everyone to witness und 
aubsorh (he moral) of the son-in-law. 
Scattered throughout the book, 
are moving und detailed descriptions 
of elementary school classrooms. 
The narrator attended two local Jew- 
ish schools, the Moteh and Rahel 
Shahmoun. He has evocative sketeh- 
es of some of his teachers, especially 
the headmaster of Rahel Shuhmoun. . 
the famous Sham‘oun Afandi. 


Named after its founder and princip- 
al, Aharon Sassoon, the Moreh wis 
aunique kind of school. Sassoon wiis 
perhaps the first to introduce mad- 
ern Ziunist thought to Iraq, us dis- 
tirict from the traditional love of 
Zion. Atthe Moreh, where Hebrew 
was taught from the first class, and 
the library include Hehrew chil- 
dren's hanks. Sassoon himself was 
the librarian, and advised his pupils 
what bouks tu take out 


THIS WAS in the lute Twenties. By 
the mid-Thirties, when the nurrator 
was in his early teens, the Jewish 
community was in trouble. On the 
eve of Rosh Hashana in 1936, a 
number of Jews were muydered, and 
the security forees, some maintain, 


~ turned a blind eye to this event! 


The last-of these autobiographical 
fragments recalls how, while attend- 
ing classes, one clear day in the sime 
year the boys learned that Iraqi 
planes had bombed Government 


period includes many accounts al 
Jews who paid their iansem as de- 
inanded, and were then betrayed by 
the Nazis. 

It must be taken inte account, 
also, that the transferral te the Cier- 
mans of goods, trucks and money 
would have interfered with the in- 
tensive Allied war effort. The Amet- 
ican Jewish organizations, which 
were the only possible source tor the 
sums of money required, were ina 
cruel dilemma. To save Jews they 
had te ist the enemy. And Lard 
Moyne asked his troubling question: 
“And what shall we do with one 
million Jews?" when he was con- 
fronted with Yoe! Brand’s proposals 
for ransoming then. 


IT IS regrettable, however, that cer- 
tain political parties, and in particu- 
lar the ultra-Orthodox, today 
attempt lo exploit the tragedy of the 
Holocaust by distorting the truth 
about rescue efforts, in pursuit of 
narrow, sectarian ends. Many ultra- 
Orthodox Jews lay the blame at 
Zionism's door for what they main- 
tain was an over-emphasis on armed 
resistance by the Jews, which was to 
the detriment of other, less noble 
forms of rescue work. For me, their 
charge seems unsubstantiated and 
slanderous. 

It is true that tens of thousands of 
Jewish soldiers fought for the Allies. 
But money was sent for the saving of 
lives in Occupied Poland, and not 
only to subsidize resistance. But the 
procedure was complicated and 
dangerous, and there were countless 
priorities. 

There were other difficulties, also. 
The Jewish organizations were often 
powerless in their encounters with 
certain State Department or British 
officials who opposed the bombing 
of Auschwitz, and suppressed the 
fact of the existence of the gas cham- 
bers as long as they could. An in- 
quiry is now being conducted into 
the activities of American Jewish 
organizations during the Helucaust. 
It is doubtful whether any historian 
will ever be able to arrive at a 
perfectly balanced picture. 


THERE CAN be little doubt that 
Rabbi Weissmandel’s appeals went 
unheeded chiefly because Jews luck- 
ed a single, unified and powerful 
organization, They needed their 
own state, which would have 
allowed them to combine all their 
resources for the common good, 
This is onc of the most important 
lessons of the Holocaust. ul 


House as a prelude to the first cary 
d'etat lo take place anywhere in the 
Arab world in our times. 

Many readers of this bouk to-day, 
including Moslem and Christi 
Arobs, will probably find it ditfieult 
τὸ believe how closely-knit the lives 
of the Jews and non-Jews were in 
Traq, in- the years deserihed here. 
{brahim el-Wardani, in his regular 
column in the Cairo daily al- 
Jumhuriyya, recently expressed his 
astonishment at the similurities he. 
detected in the life anc! mores of the 
Jewish community described in Bar- 
Moshe's beok and those of the aver- 
age Arab household. He has some 
words of praise also for the book 
itself, which, he wrote, “gave me 
entry to the Jewish-Arab household 
in all its detail and made me feel as if 
Thad actually lived there.” 


“THIS 15 Bar-Moshe's second book 
of autobiographical skethes. The 
- first, AL-Khuruj min al-trag (Exodus 
from Iraq), deals with a later period 
of the author's life. Both. Exodus 
from fraq and A House in Baghilad 
are available it Hebrew translations, 
.published by the Council of the 
Sephardi Community, Jerusalem. 0 
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Listening 
to the 
language 


WHO CARES ABOUT ENGLISH 
by Qavid Crystal. Hiimondsworth, 
Penguin. 12-4} pp. b 198. 


Jeffrey M. Green 


fF YOU will live in Israel long 
enough, you will already stop to 
notice that around you the English 
you are hearing isn’t English really. 
The Israeli politicans interviewed on 
the English news start sounding just 
fine. When you talk to people who 
don't know Hebrew, you have to 
strain to keep the native dialect out 
of your sentences and discipline the 
words so they stay in the right order, 
That's a problem, and a lot of us are 
looking for a reliable and sensible 
reference book to keep our native 
language straight in our heads. This 
book, although it has many other 
virtues, will not lead us out of that 
particular wilderness. 

Our Israeli neck of the woods is far 
from typical. If we find it hard to 
maintain high standards of written 
and spoken English, we have the 
decent excuse of living in a linguistic 
mishmash. What excuse does 
everyone else have? Some cur- 
mudgeons blame it all on the ling- 
uists, who have suppdsedly cor- 
rupted education by teaching that 
everything anyone saysisfine, ὁ 

Crystal is a Largs τὰς his 

approach has some of the “permis- 
genes" of linguists, who take the 
descriptive rather than the prescrip- 
tive approach to grammar. Thus he 
gives us licence to sometimes split 
in es and to stick prepositions 
ut the end of sentences if that sounds 
ike a natural way to finish them off 
(quoting famous authors like 
hikes re and Macuulay to bol- 
ster his +), However, he points out 
that people judge exch other by the 
way they use the langunge, and one 
should know what is required in 8 
formal situation, for example, where 
one is expected to udhere to strict 
standards of correctness. 


‘THIS IS.a good humoured and sensi- 
ble book not aimed at experts but 
intended to help normal peo 
speak and write better. In treziing 
questions such as the use of 
adverb “hopefully,” or whether one 
should say “different than,"o! 
“different to,” rather than me 
offer a set of Pampas ad mei 
Crystal gives the an 
which on be tearned and applied to 
other instances. 
Unfortunately for users of Engl 
who are not native speakers or 
live gor his nee 
heavily on listening 
people around you speak, δὶς 
developing your own feel for y 
sounds natural and appropriate i 
using linguistics ct iene why 
feels that way. The ᾿ 
offers and his discussion of them will 
certainly be instructive to anyone 
who wishes to improve his mail 
The author encourages us t0 ‘hat 
him questions aboyt ἜΘΟΣ τς 
trouble us for use in a future vol 
The topics he covers here bans 
gested by letters from listeners . 
‘radio programme. — εἰ 
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LEONARD SCILAPEROYS East 
work, completed shortly belore [ys 
death in November 1983. is about his 
maint intellectual preoecupauon. [He 
wasadistiveuished alt-raund scholar 
(his higiaphy of Lurgenes and his 
truskilion of Spring 7 


alysis of 2uth century 
Messiaiie Mass movements, in pau 
ticular of Une Russian Communist 
(Bulshevik) pouty. which made [is 
name, 

his posthumous book is not 
based on fresh reseaeh: it is the 
summaty ob a lite-work. Sehapire's 
glealness of spitit re rellected in his 
readiness σὰν απ πα} earlier view: 
peints ἀπ the light of aew historical 
researehion the Russisn Revolution, 
But these changes do not alter the 
vential conclusion of lis entire 
netic: every nation is endinpered 
hy Messianty movements and char- 
ismatic leaders whe seek to establish 
an utopian society, whether based 
an notions of taral equality. of racial 
purily or ol a choscu people. The 
of the risk is wsually in 
inverse proportion to the strength af 
the tradition of the tule of law in that 
nation, 

Untortunately for Russia, it was 
bol one of the few, happy nations 
with a sufficiently strong tradition to 
serve as a buffer against the Mes- 
siani¢ movements of the twentieth 
century, although it did nat lack this 
tradition entirely. 


IN OUR collective memory, Tsarist 
Russia is the semi-harbaric land of 
official anti-Semitism, pogroms, 
blood libels and the Protacols of the 
Elders of Zion, Jews emigrated from 
itin hundreds of thousands to escape 
abject poverty, degradation and 
mortal danger. All this is perfectly 
true but is still only part of the 
picture. ; 

On the eve of World War One, 
Russia was in the throes of rapid 
modernization, and seemed to be 
catching up with the West. It is true 
that about 85 per cent of the popula- 
tion were (mostly) illiterate 
Peasants, unabje to scrape a living 
from their meagre plots of land, but 
26 million (mostly literate) towns- 
people sustained a western-type 
civilization. Many Russian writers 
and creative artists were in the van- 
guard of modernism, 

In industry, according to Profes- 
sor Schapiro, Russia came fuurth in 
world production of minerals, steel, 


Pig iron, textiles and other commod- 


ities, 
Moreover, even the an iyuated 
autocratic regime was changing. The 
ar, it is truc, was still a semi- 
absolutist ruler, 1lis government's 
Policies were lurgely inept, and 
Sometimes suicidal (1.0. the persecu- 
lion of the minorities, who together 
Comprised the majority of the 
Mpite’s population). ‘The police 
still wielded far-reaching powers, for 
example detention without trial of 
political Spponents of the regime (a 
definition which covered trade union 
ts und even striking workers). 
Nevertheless, post-1905 Russia pos- 
*ssed an elected legislative axsem~ 
¥ with limited powers (the Stute 
uma), political parties, trade 


Unions, an almost free press and an 


Pendent judiciary, 


UE THIS process of change and 
ἀ ἰριδίίοη was interrupted by the 
‘in reak of war in 1914. The ten- 
ΠΣ it produced, combined with the 
netitude and plain muddleheaded- 
ἘΣ Of its military and political rul- 
polite wkened the Russian body 
Hi ic. and led to the overthrow of 
ἢ μὐϊαςτδον in February 1917. 
ich espe loosened the ties 
cl bse the Russian Empire 
- S an organized society. 
Ves than a dozen years of semi- 
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Jean Shrimpton. David Bailey's “Black and White Memories: Photo- 


Bewaey % Ἐπ 


graphs 1948-69" (Dent, £20) is dedicated, and rightly so, to the people 


wha worked on “Vague” during the 


s. Through his work for the 


magazine, Bailey became one of the top fashion Photagraphers of the 
decade, even inspiting the rather dumb hero of "Blow Up." 

His subjects were usually girls with Perfect measurements whe pezed, 
with na discernible trace of human iuclligence inte the studio's 
shadows, slim carriers of the season's fashions. Bailey was the here of 
the rich jeunesse dorée and the δι! ναι of the walled-up feelings af- 


mostly female - young people. Yet the photographs, though 
printed, have become merely dusty 
answer has nothing to do with th 


cll. 


instead of timeless. Why is that? The 
¢ fact that his subject was mainly 


fashion photography; the strength and expressiveness of Avedon, Cecil 


Beaton, Penn and Blumenfeld grew 


just wasn't first rate, sad to say. 


with the passing of the years. Bailey 


A great auinber of photos were taken outside the studio. Look into 
my cumera,” one seems to hear. “No, a bit more longingly...or let's 
make it defiant...more defiant...hold it...that's it!" That's it. 


Tim Gidal 


Dangerous Utopia 


1917, THE RUSSIAN REVOLU- 
TIONS AND THE ORIGINS OF 
PRESENTDAY COMMUNISM by 
Leonard Schapiro. London, 
Maurice Temple-Smith. 240 pp. 
£12.95. 


Shmuel Galai 


constitutional government had not 
sufficed to implant in the population 
respect for law or to compensate the 
lower classes and minorities for cen- 
turies of oppression. In the words of 
Professor Schapiro, the revolution 
“unleashed envy and hatred in a 
politically ignorant people, con- 
scious only of the hardships and 
humiliations it had suffered for gen- 
erations." These emotions were 
among the chief causes for the even- 
tual undermining of the authority of 
the moderate leaders of revolution- 
ary Russia, and helped prepare the 
way for the triumph of Bolshevism. 

The moderate leaders exercised 
such authority as they were able or 
willing to wield through the two 
main governing bodies which re- 
placed the old regime: the Provision- 
al Government, dominated by the 
radical-democratic “bourgeois” 
Duma opposition, and the Soviets 
(councils) of workers, soldiers and 
peasant deputies, led by moderate 
socialists. In reality, however. as the 
author argues convincingly, the 
Government was totally dependent 
on the Soviets, to which the troops 
swore allegiance. Lacking the vital 
attribute of a functioning govern- 
ment -- a monopoly of the use of 
force -- the Provisional Government 
evaporated when the Soviets, seized 
by the Bolsheviks, ceased to support 
it in October. * 

The sustained support of the mod- 
erate socialists for the Provisional 


Government and its policies (con- 
'tinuntion of the war, postponement 
of elections to a constituent assem- 
bly, and refusals to tuckle social 
questions, especially the land- 
hunger of the peasantry in the in- 
terim) ran counter to the wishes of 
the masses, who were not prepared 
to wait. 


THE WAR-WEARY troops, most- 
ly peasants in uniform, coveted the 
nobles’ land and clamoured for 
peace. They began to desert en 
masse in order to seize their share of 
the estates, and by autumn 1917 the 
Russian army had ceased to be a 
fighting force. The minorities — 
Finns, Estonians, Ukrainians — 
seized the chance to establish their 
autonomy or independence. The in- 
dustrial and railway workers, urged 
on by the Bolshevtks, acted ta bring 
about an immediate improvement of 
their standard of living by estab- 
lishing workers’ control of industry 
and communications, thereby pro- 
gressively crippling the economy. 
These actions, however, were not 
motivated only by war-wenriness. 
envy, hatred and greed. By autuinn, 
1917, as Peofessor Schapiro puts it, 
“an atmosphere of righting all the 
wrongs of the pasi at a stroke was in 
the air. The political agitators be- 
lieved that justice was on the side of 
those who had been the underdogs in 
the past. and that the day had now 
dawned when all that would be re- 
medied. Their words fell on ready 
ears." The masses, prodded by the 
Bolsheviks, saw the “bourgeois” 
Provisional Government as the chief 
obstacle to fulfilment of their aspira- 
tions, and demanded’ its abulition 
and the transfer of power to the 
Soviets. A Soviet socialist govern- 
ment, they believed, would im- 
mediately establish “Jerusalem the 


golden.” 

As Schapira points out, there 
were several reasons why the muder- 
ile socidists refused te bow to the 
popular mood. gud te assume ΠΗ] 
pewer in the name of ihe Soviets. 
They believed. with) considerably 
j inn. that Russia pet the 
is lor establishing the 
and that 
lit alevetop- 
Went Were requived ta crente: i. 
Moreover. as admirers af the West 
ern tidition, they inseted that those 
social reforms which were iniple- 
mmentable mamedinely, Le. ranting 
the peasants mure land, be carried 
aut legally, with respect to the rights 
of all indivicdhtials. amd not by direct 
action. Vhey avain helicved, with 
ample justilic 
la transfer power to tne 
la sign ἃ separate pexee with Ger- 
miing and Austra-[ungary, would 
lead 10 civil wir, since there were 
powerful social forces in’ Russ 
Which would take up arois, if neees- 
«τὸ defend their property. and 
ay ΟΥ̓ lite, and ensure the war's 

continuation. 
UNLIKE THE moderaic socialists, 
Lenin and the Bolsheviks weren’l 
incapacitated by any scruples in their 
drive for power, As far ay they were 
concerned, supre 'y flaw, demo- 
cratic elections, patitical freedom, 
were mere stratagems adopted by 
the buurgeaisie to maintain power. 
Nor did the absence of the miuterial 
infrustruclure for a socialist society 
cuuse them anxiety. Their takeover 
of power in Russian, they thought, 
would signal world revolution. With 
the aid of the proletariat of the 
developed countries, they would 
overcome Russia's relative back- 
wardness. Moreover, Lenin did not 
fear civil war, The contrary was true, 
He advocated transforming the war 
between nations into a conflict in 
which the working class of each 
country would rise up against its 
bourgeoisie. 

On Lenin's return to Russia in 
April 1917, the Bolsheviks began 
their unbridled struggle for power. 
They demanded that power be in- 
vested in the Soviets, that the war be 
concluded immediately, and they 
encouraged insubordination in the 
army. In so doing, they hastened its 
disintegration. They exhorted the 
peasants to seize lands, the worker 
to take over factories, and simul- 
taneously charged the Provisional 
Government and the moderate 
majority in the Soviets with des- 
troying the economy and starving 
townspeople and the soliders at the 
front. The Bolsheviks appeared at 
the same time as champions of “pure 
bourgeois democracy” (demanding 
immediate elections to the consti- 
tuent assembly) and as advocates of 
“proletarian democracy,” calling for 
frequent elections to factory com- 
mittees and local Soviets: They 
assumed, rightly, that frequent elec- 
tions would bring extremist candi- 
dates to the fore. Their demagogic 
slogans: “Peace, Bread, Land” and 
“All power tothe Soviets" won them 
increasing popularity, and by au- 
(umn guaranteed them a majority in 
the Soviets, 

The soldiers, sailor and workers 
who voted for them believed they 
were laying the foundations of the 
ideal society and proletarian repub- 
lic where total freedom would pre- 
vail. They assumed that all socialist 
parties would be represented in the 
Soviet government, and that peace 
and prosperity would cnsuc im- 
eeiniely: But the opposite occur- 
ted, 

Shortly after they won power, the 
Bolsheviks outlawed all other par- 
ties, and clased down thelr journals 
and printing presses. They dispersed 
the constituent assembly the day 
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after it was convened since they had 
failed to win a majority there, and 
empticl the Soviets of content. To 
Ingintain their menopoly of power, 
they resortedé ta terior, which they 
wielded eve 
enthusiastic supporters -- sail 
workers — who became as 
Jatedly, of the Bolshevik ti 

The Bolsheviks signed ita tle 
peace will the Central Pawers but 
the vivil war which ensued brought 
mee death and destiuction than the 
external war. They inteodueed 
famine instew! of promised abund- 


ance. Amore dracani¢ disvipline 
prev; 

th 

of estates by pr Was sane- 
tioned. A devade later Stalin 


appropriated πο! μην these binds 
buteven those the peasants had held 
under the old regime. 

Schapiro demonstrates: convin- 
cingly that Lenin and ‘Trotsky and 
their comrades acted as they dist in 
the belief that they would bring 
about the communist paradise. But 
world revolntion did not nucrialize, 
and in its stead Russia sutfered the 
hell of Stalinism. 

This book, declicated to his wife's 
grandchildren, iu the bepe “that 
their genesation will never be duped 
by promises of Utopia.” deserves to 
be read by anyone who believes that 
we can lear from the mistakes of the 
past in order to avoid repeating 
them. a 


Overview 


THE WAR FOR LEBANON, 1970- 
1983 by Itamar Rabinovich. Ithaca 
and London, Cornell University 
Press, 243 pp. No price stated. 


Benny Morris 


INSTANT histories tend to sensi- 
tionalize, mislead, misinform and, 
ultimately, mystify. Prof. Itamar 
Rabinovich, the head of Tel Aviv 
University's Shiloah Institute, has 
avoided these pitfulls by writing a 
book, not on Israel's 1982 adventure 
in Lebanon - in Orwellian language 
dubbed “Peace for Galilee" — but on 
the entire protracted Lebanese crisis 
since 1970, of which the massive 
Israeli intervention was only a part. 

So we are given a rather penerul 
guide to the perplexities and complex- 
‘Mies of our northern neighbour's 
iinternal polities, purties. and militias. 
and to their activities and their in- 
teraction with the regional powers — 
Isracl and Sytia — and with Great 
Power ambitions and activity over a 
13-year period. 

Itis not a simpte tale. but Rabino- 
vich tells it clearly, persuasively, and 
objectively. 

About half the book focuses on 
the 1982 war and its Tepercussions. 
These sections, apparently written in 
late 1982 and early 1983, suffer from 
the Tact that they are written in 
mid-crisis. Fhe tone of the book, 
except for a seven-puge postscript 
written later, docs not convey clearly 
or adequately the Syrians’ important 

tical gain — and probably the most 
lasting one — af the [stncti campaign. 


THE NATURE of the Israeli- 
Phalunge relationship, and the 
reasons for the failure to implement 
the Israeli grand plan for anew order 
in Lebanon, will be debated down 
the years, Rabinovich perhaps gets it 
right when he observes: “...as the 
events of the war and its aftermath 
clearly showed, it was a relationship 
too ambigous and too slight for the 
baggage it had tocarry.” a 


PAGE TWENTY-SEVEN 


IT'S REASONABLE to assume 
that this 1934 memoir by D.H. Lawr- 
ence’s widow has been reprinted 
largely as the result of the noble 
feminist effort to rescue from the 
well-known male chauvinist pub- 
fishing conspiracy everything re- 
motely by, for or about women that 
has fallen out of print in the last 500 
years. Certainly, in her very brief 
introduction, the novelist Margaret 
Drabble can't bring herself to dis- 
semble about any literary qualily in 
this book; a sketchy effort presum- 
ably merits a scant introduction. Yet 
because the Lawrence marriage has 
been the subject of such vast out- 
pourings, it is just as certain that 
Frieda's version, however spotty and 
skewed it may be, should be accessi- 
ble to the interested reader. 

Spotty it is. Providing neither 
foreground nor background, Frieda 
begins her story virtually from the 
moment in 1912 when she and Lawr- 
ence first set calves' eyes on each 
other, and ends it in 1930 when he 
breathed his tubercular last. This is 
not to suggest, however, that she 
details everything in between; we're 
given a good deal about the time 
Frieda spent with Lawrence, but not 
a clue about the considerable time 
she spent out of his sight and under 
the covers with a variety of Prussian 
officers, Italian peasants, American 
Indians, and with John Middleton 
Murray and only the good Lord and 
the motel clerks know who else may 
have struck her fancy. 


THANKS to numerous biographers, 
critics, writer-acquaintances and not 
the least to Lawrence himself, the 
story is well-docimented. The 
young Oedipal novelist, still reeling 
from his mother's recent death, 
meets the wife of his English profes- 
sor, and they instantly fall in love. 
They clope, she leaving behind her 
husband, her senior by 14 years, ancl 
their three smalJ children. DH. 
Lawrence and Frieda von Rich- 
thofen Weekley spend two years 
wandering the Continent, return ta 
England and (at Lawrence's. insist- 
. ence) finally marry, get hounded out 
of Britain, return to Europe, thence 
to Ceylon, Austrulia, New Mexico, 
Europe again; always on the move, 
always outcasis.and always, in their 
fashion, devoted to each other. . 


THE CURRENT contioversy over 

’ Isracli casualties during the advance 

fon into Lebanon, caused by our-own 
ἐμοὺς Side, pales into relative. insignifi- © 

τον | cance when one reads again Alexan- 

der McKee's fine book about the 
tragedy of Caen (first published in - 

1964 and now reissued on the 40th 

anniversary. of the battle .for Nor- 
mandy). For there the Allied air ' 


- city of-the-people they had come to” 
liberate, but also, on a ntimber of 
other occasions, successfully attack- , 
ed hapless formations of Biitish-and 
Canadian troops, :killing. 400-500 
mert.at a time and on-one occasion ". 


Μ᾿ οὖς tion poised for attack..McKee is very: 
αἰ yee ΤΠ. ,good. at explaining techniques and ἡ 
aT. : how such tragediescame about... | 


: ‘Such -pinpoint, precisioli - attacks 
against Allied: formations were hot 
used when it came to plasteridg the 
enemy in massive.air dssaults- by 
heavy bombers. Air Chief Marshal 

atris, who Knew hig men, demarid-: 

od a safety margin af 6,000. yards... 

iis -was. acepted. and: the’ target, 
aS 


forces ἠοῖ only destroyed a fine old. . * 


wiping out a whole armoured forma- "." 


“Jedged by-America’s Goneral Brad 
ley. But. tr the end it was Monty's 
“hy 


Bombastic and mad 


‘NOT 1, BUT THE WIND...’ by 
Frieda Lawrence. London, Grana- 
da, 266 pp. £1.95, ; 


S.T. Meravi 


What does Frieda add to our 
knowledge of the celebrated saga? 
For one thing, when she isn't just . 
cataloguing their moves or, ulter- 


. mately, gushing over the gardens of 


Tuscany or Tuos, Frieda can write 
effectively about her mun, his strug- 
gle with his work, and his battle 
against his chronic ill health. For 
another, Frieda allows occasional 
giimpses of herself, cosmetized to be 
sure, but enough to show why, with 
all her fauilts, shecould inspire such 


- devotion. For a third, she reveals 


herself a tremendously loving if not 
always faithful-woman, full of happy 
gratitude for her life with her 
“genius. "ἢ Addressing a Madonna in 
a church, Frieda says: “Yes, you 
have a halo round your head, but } 


‘CAEN: Anvil of. Victory by Alexn- 
der McKee. London, Souvenir 
Press, 368 pp. Illustrated, £9,95. 


Meir Ronnen ᾿ 


age tothe German rear, while leav- 
ing the German defensive positions 
untouched, -- af ας ee 
The ‘highly: motivated §.S;. and - 
Hitler Jugend. graduates’ at Caen, 
-using superior-tanks and 88mm. flak 
guns, wrought: havoc with the - 
numerically superior units of British 
and Canadian troops, The Gerfnans 
were provided with excellent natural 
and allied-made cover: Allied. 
casualties. were staggeringly high: 
Montgomery aimed at tying-down . 
erack Geriman‘uhits at a orucial focal - 


point while the Americans were-pre- | 
_ Baring ‘for their -breakout past ; 


Falaise,'-n fact thankfully, acknow- 


. Therearé accouit 4 
. mign side'too, madg tomesh perfect. 
ly With: thé: wnfoldin ach Allied 


feel as if I had a halo around the 
whole of me, that's how he makes me 
feel." It was an uncharacteristic set- 
ting for Frieda, but not an uncharac- 
teristic sentiment. 


YET IT must be said that the best 

art of this memoir isn’t hers, but 
fis, Surprisingly, nearly half of the 
book is Lawrence's. There are 
generous selections from his letters, 
quoted observations, an essay here, 
a poem there. 

Most of the letters are to Frieda’s 
mother, and are among the finest 
letters to a mother-in-law ever to 
find their way into print. But Lawr- 
ence was genuinely fond of the old 
woman. At one point he tells her, in 
all affection: “Keep still and quiet 
inside yourself, then your legs will go 
without pain.” He usually wrote in 


: German and, even though D.H. and 


Frieda were perennially squeaking 
by well below the poverty line, he 
usually sent money ‘along with his 
letters. Frau von Richthofen 
apparently just as often sent her 


Death in Normandy 


help close the Falaise Gap was facili- 
tated by the chance discovery, made 


_ by a two jeep force commanded by a 
. lieutenant, that a critical little 


bridge in a lane between two Ger- 
‘man divisions (each ‘thought the 
other was holding it) was unguarded 
and unblown. “Dickie's bridge” was 
a windfall, but camé almost too late, 


.More than half the German forces 


escaped from the Falaise Gap, the 


motivated, fighting half. Had they 


been pinched off and captured the 
war might well have ended a year 
earlier, with all of Germany falling 


tothe Allies, ΄΄. : ἄμε 


dal bec 


8 OF each te 


onthe Ger- - PB 


strange, wild son-in-law neckties. 

Equally interesting are Lawr- 
ence's comments on the many places 
to which his restlessness led him. In 
Australia he obse! “This is the 
most democratic place 1 have ever 
been in. And the more [ sce of 
democracy the more I dislike it. 1t 
just brings everything down to the 
mere vulgar level of wages and 
prices, electric light and water 
closets, and nothing else. You never 
knew anything so nothing, nichts, 
nullus, niente, as the life here.” 

On America: “Listen, Germany, 
America is the greatest bully the 
world has ever seen. Power is proud, 
But bullying is democratic and 
base." 

‘On his native land: “What hypoc- 
risy and poltroonery, and how I 
detest and despise my England. | 
had rather be German or anything 
than belong to such a nation of 
craven, cowardly hypocrites. My 
curse on them!" 

And on sailing through the Suez 
Canal: “Next morning we were in 
the Red Sea. There stands Mount 
Sinai, red like old dried blood, 
naked like a knife and so sharp, so 
unnaturally sharp, like a dagger that 
has been dipped in blood and has 
dried long ago and isa bit rusty and is 
always there like something dreadful 
between man and his lost Paradise. 
All is Semitic and cruel, naked, 
sharp... It is a strange exit through 
this Red Sea — bitter. Behind lie 
finally Jerusalem, Greece, Rome 
and Europe, fulfilled and past - a 


great dreadful dream. It began with: 


Jews and with Jews it ends. You 
should have seen Sinai, then you 
could know it. The ideal has been 
wicked against men and Jehovah is 


the father of the ideal and Zeus and. 


Jupiter and Christ are only sons. 
And God be praised Sinai and the 
Red Sea are past and consum- 
mated.” 

Like Lawrence's writing itself, he 
and his Frieda are frequently more 
than a bit bombastic and mad. All 
three, however, are likely to con- 
tinue to generate interest for a long 
while to come. Pity that, like the 
fuzzy family snapshots included with 
‘Not 1, But the Wind...’, Frieda 
Lawrence’s preposterously titled. 
memoir so sorely lacks focus and 
detail. - . oO 


One vivid picture which sticks in 
one’s mind is that of a hali-crazed 
French woman, standing in (he rub- 
ble of her home and screaming at 


advancing ‘Highlanders, ‘Worse ° 


than the Boche! Worse thon the 
Boche,” while the swearing Scots 
threaten her with: extinction if 
‘she doesn’t shut,up: 

McKee makes a point of blamin 
carpet bombing (of Hamburg aon 


- Caen) on two key advisers, Lord 


Cherwell (Lindemann) and Sir Solly- 
Zuckerman; and in a sinister para- 


graph, seems to blame Zuckerman : 


t to 


for still pe alive. Perhaps he was 
fact that 


tics, their artillery of thelr troops. 


Mrs. Carter 


ee, 
FIRST LADY FROM PLAINS 
Rosalynn Carter. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin. 370 pp. $17.45, 


David Krivine 


ROSALYNN HAD her first date 
with Jimmy at 17, she married him at 
18. Not surprising: Plains, Georgia, 
their home town, contained only 60) 
inhabitants at the time. She used to 
pass on clothes she had outgrown to 
Jimmy’s sister Ruth, her dearest 
friend, und two years her junior. 

You would think so long an in- 
timacy with a man who became pres- 
ident of the United States would 
yield fascinating insights into his per- 
sonality. Nothing of the kind, she 
could be a devoted spinsterish 
secretary writing about her boss. 

She worked hard for him, At the 
end, during his campaign for re- 
election as president, she did all the 
travelling and speech-making. He 
was stuck in his office at the White 
House, trying to rescue the Amer- 
ican hostages in Teheran. 

She did not mind i 
but was broken-hearted at the death- 
blow the humiliating Persian episode 
dealt her husband's chance of re- 
clection. ‘‘Damn, damn 
Khomeini,” she cries, and in 
another place: “Iran....I-R-A-N. 
These four letters have become ἃ 
curse to me.” 

It wasn't Khomeini, Carter 
seemed afflicted with ill-luck. The 
Russians chose that time to invade 
Afghanistan — another cvent beyond 
his orbit as a peanut farmer who 
became governor of Georgia. He 
placed an embargo on grain to Rus- 
sla, and boycotted the Olympic 
Games. 


What else could he do? Sadly, . 


- these nets harmed Jimmy more tha 
they harmed the Soviet Union. Then 
came “Billygate” -- his brother. Bi 
ly’s drunken entrapment in the Lib- 
yan government's speculations. 


STILL, BEING First Lady, in 
Washington was quite an expen 
ence, For instance, the security pre 
-cautions, She was forbidden to 
hands in a crowd, she was if 
allowed to touch the other Laima 
nee: one she mie 
uiled off the platform. 
Ind had brought a teddy-bear for the 
Carters’ daughter Amy. It was pe 
sed through the crowd, and 
into her hand, “only tohaveansses 
rab it and throw it as far from me: 
he could,” 


People attending receptions ae ; 


White Houses took away 
silverware and crystal az souvent 

inguge 
of the wit 
curtains) 


- the fast 25:years..In the Sixties, © 
he tat 25:y apartheid 


applauded, Tho local ot 
to keep out black worshippe 

only opponents of ‘the motion 
the Catter family. 
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INSTITUTIONS WILL BE 
SED 


ὃν and its manifold activities andl impress- 
xlern building Free: " 


CLO. 
THIS WEEK, DURING ROSH 
HASHANA. 
Jerusalem 
‘CONDUCTED TOURS 


rly σαι αἱ Kirynt [lads 
silt Mt. Seupus. & Enformatior 
12-416333, 012416271, 
HEBREW UNIVERSITY 
There will be no tours today of the Hebrew 
University campuses due to ihe Rosh Hashana 
holiday. - 
AMIT WOMEN (formerly American Mizrachi 
Women). Free Morning Tours - § Alkalal 
Street, Jerusalem. Tel. 02-699222. 
Em re Zionist Women, 2h Ben 
IF Projects call 02-bA246R, 
CK 3-7, O54-750K, 


Con and see the 
me For Girls, Jeru- 


The National Theatre 


Sat., Sept. 29 Tel Aviv 
BEHIND THE FENCE 8 pm CONDUCTED TOURS 
GLENGERRY ROSS 9 p.m. AMIT WOMEN (formerly American Mizrachi 


Women). Free Morning‘Tours ~ Tel. 
ΔΝ Δαν iB: Tel Aviv, Tel. 
WIZO: To visit our projects call Tel Aviv, 
23, I nikal. blaifu. 89837, 
NA'AMAT. Mourning 
2 Tel Aviv. SAA 


The Cameri Theatre 


of Tol Aviv 


1 


LIES 
8.30 p.m. 
TOP GIRLS — 
Tzavta 8.30 p.m. 


alfa 
What's On In Halfu, dal 04-640849, 
Other Centres 
VISIT THE WEIZMANN HOUSE, RE- 
HOVOT. The Weizmann House is open 
Sunday-Thursday, 10 a.m.-3.30 p.m.; closed 
on Friday, Saturday and holidays. For sroup 
en please book In advance by calling: 05: 


AFTERNOON 


Uipan Akiva Netanya 
Latermational 
Hebrew Study Centre 


If you live in Israel, 
for just 


$7 8 year 


(shekel equivalent) 


you could be receiving 
J the fastest growing Jewish 
Monthly in the world 


tsrael 
Scene 
_ Magazine 


Our slogan: 
“Good news is also news” 


J The annual rate for friends and relatives Improvement of written and oral 


living outeide of loreal 
_ | USA, Canada, 
. Europe, U.K. ey 
‘7 Allother ~ 

Ὁ [Countries 


staff when necessary. 


Tyr, $12, 


Nov, 5, 1984 ᾿ 
Dec. 3,- 1984. . 


"> Tyr. $14.50 


, in your office. ._ 


P.OB, 266, 4210 


Flanso send’ me (free of chergel y 
᾿- Name 


Bergor and works by Yorum Ra’anan, Elava 


- YESHIVAT DARCHE NOAM/SHAPELL 
Is now accepting applications for its 


PROGRAMME for WOMEN 


winter semester 


Classes are held Sunday through Thursday, 3.30-7.00 p.m. 
and include Chumash, Nach, Hashkafa, and Halacha. 


Women ages 21-30 are invited to apply at 
Darche Noam, 2 Aehov Hor, Jerusalem 
or by calling 02-621884, or 537693. 


ULPAN AKIVA 


holds 24-day intensive odursesin 
Hebrew Language Improvement 
and Correct Spelling 


For Vatikim, Tourists and New Immigrants. 


In Comfortable Hotel surroundings at the 
Green Baach Hotel — Sports facilities; swimming pool, beach 


ΤΑ joint learning experience for you, your family, 
] your children and your friends. na 


+ # Civil Servants; ἃ Holders of Senlor Positions; ἃ Directors of 
i Public and Private Companies; * Doctors end other 
‘Professionals; * Members of Kibbuteim and Moshavim; 
% =Metnbers of Labour Unions; * The General Public - - 
Pro r ; reading of newspapers; grammar; stylings 
Laser hartge τὸ γα τοξ το -chapters of the Bible and | 
Hebrew Literature. Shidents will be given individual tuition by the teaching 


Upooming opening dates: = 


’ Givil Servants: apply directly to Ulpan Akiva or to Education Officat , 


* Residents of Netanya arid vicinity accepted as external students, - - 
Reductions granted in spacial! cases. i ὃ 


+ Departmant of Education and Culture 
Park AVEnUS, New York, N.Y, 10022, 5} 
our detailed brochure 


{othe End of the Nuraghi Period: The Zone - 
Esujas Baitel's photographs οἱ neo-nazi street 
ngs. Nahum Gutman, pictures and bool 
Mustrations. Collections: Classical 17th ond 
Ith century painting; Impressionism and Post- 
Impressionism, 20th Century Art: Selcclion of 

. lstaeli Art; Twenties and Thirties in Isracli Act; 
Special Loans incl. Paintings by Monet, Mori- 
sal, Pissaro, Bonnard, Matisse, Rothku, Gott 
licb. Helena Rublastein Pavillon: Dennis 
Oppenheim, factories, Ore works 1979-84, 
machine-like assemblages. Museum Visiting 
Hours: Sun.-Thur, 10-10; Fri. closed. Sat. 10-2; 
7-10. Helena Rubinstein Pavilion, Thur. 9-1; 

54), Fri. closed. Sat. 10-2. 


THE MUSEUM WILL ΒΕ CLOSED WED., 
THUR., SEPT. 26, 27. 


ART GUIDE 


Notices in this feature are charged at $4 por line: insertion every Friday in 8 month 


costs $12 (pricas do not includa VAT). Payment in shekels. 
Jerusalem ᾿ Bohm, Kopel Gurwin, Hanna and Shlomo 
Rosen and Rachei Schmwuell. 


Galleries 


Galerle Vislon Nouvelle, Khutzot Hayotzer, 
¥.S. Hamiache. Original prints by iniernation- 
al artists. Tel. 02-R19804, 280031. 

Yakov Greenvurcel Gallery. Jewish ceremonial 
objects insilver for connoisseurs of modern art. 
Sun.-Thurs. 10 a.m. -- 5 p.m., Fri. till | p.m. 
ant Hayotzer, opp. Satta Guile, Tel. 02- 


MUSEUMS 
Israel Museum. Opening Exhibition: Moshe 
Kupferman, paintings, Works on paper 
(2.10 gt 8.30 p.m.). Continuing Ex- 
hibitfons: David Tartnkover ~ 
Produce of Israel. The Armand Ham- 
mer Collection: Five Centuries of Master- 
Pieces; outstanding European and American, 
Téth-20th century paintings and urawings, incl. 
works by Rembrandt, Rubens, Titian, Michel- 
angelo, Raphael, Goya, Cezanne, Gauguin, 
‘an Gogh and . Plasticine - children's 
work, activity corner. Scraps ~ creating home 


Other Centres 


Hazorea, Wilfrid Isracl Museum, scan Mayer, 


theatre sols and greetings cards. 12 Tel Aviy David Morris, latest works. 22.9-27.10, 34. 
the Cairo Gena. Permanent cheese from Visiling Hours: Sat. emp See 
Judaica, Art and Archeology. MUSEUM lon by Tel. 


Bm. Weekdays, after coordinat 
Rockefeller Museum: The Other Sido of the © Tel Aviv Museum. Exhiblilons: Art of Sardinia 999311. τ 
River - Ancient Egyptian funcrary objects. 
Ticho House: works by Anna Ticho, hanukklot, 
library, garden cafe, 

‘Visiting Hours; Main Museum 10-2. At It: 
Guided tour in English. Museum closed tomor- 
row and Friday. 

Old Yishuv Court Museum. Life of the Jewish 
community In the Old City, mid-19th century: 
World War II, 6 Or Hahaim, Jewish Quarter 
Old City. Sun.-Thur., 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Sir [sage and Lady Edith Wolfson Museun: at 
Helchal Shlomo: Permanent Exhibition of 
Judaica. Diorama Room: [listory of Jewish 
People. Exhibitlon of works in Judaica by the 
gold and silversmithing Dept. of Bezalel 
Acadomy and Modern Parochot by Alexandra 
Zald, Judith Green, Hanna Argand, Yael 


DARCHE NOAM Ὧν 
David Shapell College of Jewish Studies 
is pleased to announce a public lecture, 
« in English 
by Rabbi Chaim Lifshitz 


IN HIS TSHUVAH PROCESS 


Sunday, Sept. 30, 1984 (4 Tishrei 6745), 8.30 p.m. sharp 

2 Rehov Ha‘or, Ramema, Jorusalem 

For information call: 02-621884, 531178 

Separate seating for women. 

Cassette tapes of the lecture will be available at ite conclusion, or may be 
ordered by mailing $6 (shake! equivalent) to P.O.B, 13209, Jerusalem. 


THE ISRAEL MUSEUM, 
JERUSALEM 


THE ARMAND HAMMER 
COLLECTION— 

FIVE CENTURIES 

OF MASTERPIECES Ξ 


Special Arrangements 
for the Holidays and Shabbat 


Ministry of Pda 
and Culture 
Departmeat for 
Adull Education 


ation 


Dus to the overwhelming popularity of the exhibition, tickets far Shabbat and 
holidays will be sold, marked with an allocatad date end hour of visit. Tickals may ba 
purchased In advance at (ha Museum and at Kla‘im Agency, Jerusalem. Entrance to 
the exhibition can be assured onfy to those In possession of these spacial Uckete. 


‘The Muaoum will bs closed Rosh Hashans, September 27 and 28, 
Tha Armand Hammer Collection exhibition will continue through January 5, 1985." 


id Travel Services itd. 


are pleased to announce the continuation — 
- _ Of thelr winter flights 


AVIV—MANCHESTER 


DIRECT, NON STOP 


- TEL 


ἣν “ke: Eddie Flaxman and Yoss} Calaf, the management 
" σεν . @nd. staff of Ravid Travel Israel. ἫΝ 
and Venus Travel (Northern) England, “ " 
οἰ Wish all thelr clients a 
_._ A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
_.® For regular free copies of the Jewish Gazette‘ 
(Manchester or Leeds edition) contact. «| 
Ravid Travel Services Ltd, - 
-. 71 Sokolow St; Ramat Hasharon-47238. 
__. Tel, 03-474148. Telex: 342323- 


“| s 


NEW BOOKS — 1984 

N. Zohary and D. Heller 

The Genus Trifollum 

Χ +610 pp., colour frontisplece. Cloth 

M. Dor 

Checklist of the Fishes of the Red Sea 

xxit + 437 pp., colour frontisplece, 2 maps. Cloth 
Totalltarlan Democracy and After 


International Colloquium in Memory of Jacob L. Talmon 
vill + 412 pp. Cloth 


NEW BOOKS IN HEBREW 

M. Kosovaky 

"55 9.» “Nad WS INN 

Concordance to the Talmud Yerushalml 

Volume Three: ann —n 

2 +780 + iil pp. Cloth 

J, Yahalom 

ὍΛ 12 ys ὍνΡΩ 

Liturgical Poems of Sim'on bar Megas 

310 + v pp., 5 plates. Cloth 

Y, Ben-Sasson 

MAAN OW ΠΡΡ»" ἸΣΩΘΒ ᾿ 

The Philosophical System of A. Moses Isseries 

+ +346 + xi pp. Cloth 

H. Levine 

InsneN) PIN APY? ΣΙ ww -- ‘npn 
The Kronika — On Jacob Frank and the Franklat Movement 
112 + xx pp. Cloth 

Woy 793  AIPRN Hat 

Proceedings of the Israel Academy ot Sclencas and 
Humianitias {tlebrew), Volume Six 

ly + 257 pp. Cloth 


in Mamary of J. Scittemann (Hobraw) 
55 pp., frontispiece 


In Memory of ¥ilzhak Beer (Hebrew) 
40 pp., frontisplace 


in Memory οἱ Shaul Llebarman (Habrow) 
56 pp., frontispiece 


List of publications will be sent an request 
“AB fallin Ye O2 63611 ὁ" 
OB: 4040. Jerusalem: 91040 


i 


For Rosh Hashana 
and all the year 


The Jewish Publication Society 


24 Ben Maimon, 
P.O.B. 7301, 
Jerusalem 91072 


Telephone 02-690579 


Beit Kfar Hanassi, 
extends best wishes for a. 
peaceful and Happy Neu Year. 

- do all relatives and friends 
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THERE ARE two categories of wii- 
fer whose work requites an introdiuc- 
tion, and heth tem tu make me 
wary. One kind has been misplaced, 
misunlerstovd, or forgatten. The 
Russian-Yiddish-American writer, 
Meir Blinkin, who died in 1915 at the 
age of 35 belungs to this category. 
Not included by Irving Howe in the 
pioneer compilation, A Treasury of 
Yiddish Stories, in 1953, Blinkin 
faded away. 

The other category introduces a 
stranger not from another time but 
from another clime. Maleolm Brad- 
bury performs such a service for 
Walter Abish, an Austrian-[sraeli- 
American, for a British audience. 
The problem is that the host's role is 
not the critic's. and the reader has to 
steer past polite paragraphs to arrive 
at the essential. Wisse is an amiable 
diplomat, Bradbury a snake oil 
silesman. 

Meir Blinkin arrived in New York 
in 194, lived on the Lower Enst 
Side, und soun associated with Die 
Yurge, the group of younger writers 
that included Moishe Leib Halpern, 
Mani Leib, and David Ignatolf. 
‘They were in reaction from a legacy 
of social realism and nostalgia but 
proved themselves conservers of the 
same tradition. There is only one 
story in this collection that does not 
luok back to the shtet! experience. 
Typical are stories of quarreling hus- 
bands and wives, lost religious faith, 
adultery, and hysteria. [tis only in 
“Troubles”, when Reb Yankl and 
Reb Shmuel drink each other under 
the table, that the backward glince is 
companionable. More acethic is “A 
Simple Lile.” the tale of Avrom- 
Chaim, “a real menseh," whose fife 

vs like a shadow, and who muses 

send, “For what have | lived and 
labored, toiled and: struggled? ‘To 
what purpo 

The most engaging story isthe 
anly one set in America. In “Card 
Game,” a successful businessman 
moves with Fanya, his young, 
beautiful wife, to the fashionable 
Brons, and introduces her toa world 
of evuical, older women card- 


eS AMG! CHieMeSs 


STORIES BY MEIR BLINKIN 
‘Translated by Max Rosentel with 
an ἐπι γι πίη by Rath KR. Wiser, 
Albany, SUNY Press. [μὲν pp 
$1095, 

ΙΝ THE FUTURE PERFECT by 
Walter Abish with an inttoduction 
by Malealm Bradbury. | endan, 1ia- 
ber & babec. ΠῚ pp, £2.50, 


Haim Chertok 


players. Money governs Mi yshe's 
life; he has little time for his Fanya. 
By stu, ‘anya’s innacence dis 
solves in the arms of the dashing 
Yudin, a welcome alternative to 
poker with the girls. ‘This tale of 
Mme. Bovary de Bronx bears the 
same mark of despair and meaning- 
lessness as the sited sketehes. Its spe- 
cial distinction lies net in the formu- 
Jaie fall of Fanya - the shoiter picees 
alsa are type-ridden - but in the 
interludes devoted to the hurd- 
playing ladies of hearts and spades. 
Biinkin, whose pages ure studded 
with phrases like “she was nat yet 
armored with life's sears and “she 
was already bending like a young 
supling.” is not an overluoked 
Joseph Opateshu or web Glat- 
stein. Ruth Wisse's appraisal of him 
ws a writer of same promise. whe 
“sail had his finest work helowe him" 
when he died, seems fo me just. His 
work will be of interest, especially to 
Yiddishists. 
WALTER ABISH writes of inimig- 
rant experience iu an America 30 
years dawn the line. Malealm Brad- 
biny informs us that “he was born of 
Jewish background, in Aust and 
grew up in Shanghai, ¢ hina, as the 
old system was disintegrating. lis 
international and polyglot: back- 
ground, which very much shapes Tis 
wiiling, continued; he lived in ‘Tel 
Aviv and trained in the Israeli army, 
but he now works mainly in New 
York City.” No, Abish can’t be held 
responsible for Bradbury's: inele- 
af Jewish baekpround,” 
hanghai. China.” of yet two more 
“backgrounds.” Still, Bradbury's 


tone mathe me deeply Suspivients of 
Ins privey ναί of Abish, and [ 
lave a Τα π ἢ that at connection links 
the denatured senability of τι [rad 
bury ane the kind of leader who 
finds nich te paaise ins the ex 
penmientalese of an Abish. 

lnvmigiants τ America get 
around mose nowwlays than they 
onve did: New York. Pr inveton, Log 
Angeles, New Mexico. But in most 
ol Abish's sketches and fictonal ex- 
etuises, place is aun iuletior, a bed- 
Woon or eit, at tuck ora hamburger, 
Hilda or Maude, it's all one. Abish 
doeso't invent any children, any old 
people. His people ire disconnected 
from each other and themselves. In 
most of his pieces, Zachary, Paul, 
Jane are integers lacking family 
names, Reality, in short, is flattened 
ont, Here's atiir sampling: 

“Ehary has an appointment with 

English tailor. Ah, says the tailor, 
slyly inspecting Harry's wide seat. 
You must do alot of riding. Now that 
you mention i, says Harry, I've 
always planned to take up riding.” 
The shadows of the absurdists - 
loneseo, Pinter, Beckett - play over 
the afternoon of Abish. He plays in 
different staries with a reality that is 
more resident in a colouring book, a 
Inap, a photo than in “life.” 

The most realized story depicts a 
visil to a post-war German town bya 
stuinger trom America. He talk te 
the mayor, sleeps with the librarian, 
talks with a writer, and departs. Its 
Wedest success depends upon the 
ive pressure to discover and 
tender “Ciermany.” an urgency that 
seems still-born when the scene is 
“America.” But really, both Aharon 
Appelfeld’s The Age of Wonders ard 
Yebuda Amihai's Not of This Time, 
Net of This Place render this very 
situition with so much greater acuity. 

Now Bradbury is not alone in his 
piaise. Abish won the PEN/ 
Fautkner prize for πού ἐπ 198). 
Bradbury includes his introduction 
bv describing hint as “the most im- 
portant wiiter τὸ have emerged in 
the United Stites over the past ten 
years." Hf Bradbury's estimate had 
Inimmial accuracy. it woukl be 
shockingly depressing news. Abish 
flies sone things, achieves a lew 
vlfects, but is net avuch in my fine, Ὁ 


All in the family 


THIS BOOK tceks of embalming 
fluid throughout. Chost-written -- 
you should vs i 
by Sergio Lalli, 
loyal fiend” of its subject, it is 
purportedly the autobiography of 
Joseph Bonanny, former "Father" 
of one uf New York's so-called five 
Mafioso families and, as of 1983, still 
vertical at age 78, Among the whiffs 
of embalming fluid: early on, 
Bonanno objects to the present can- 
notations of muafioso; in Sicily, it 
means “spirited, brave, keen, 
beautiful, vibrant, and alive." Weil, 
meanings do have a deadly habit of 
evolving... 

Here's another: “In my world, 
according to the old Tradition, a 
man fights for personal honor and he 
feels patriotism for his family. Our 
fighting is personal, direct, man-to- 
man. You call this a feudal notion. In 
your world, in wars between nations 
a pilot... releases a bomb that will 
kill thousands of human beings. The 
pilot never hears a single scream.” 1 
think there's an inference to be 
drawn there! j 

‘But, to quote the French, let's get 
back to our sheep. A Man of Honor 


‘§ }. does offer an informative and intri- 
.| guing look into the mentality of 


A MAN OF HONOR by Joseph 
Ronanno, with Sergio Lalli. New 
York. Pocket Bouks, 392 pp, $6.50 


Morris Springer 


Organized crime in the U.S. from the 
Fwenties to the Eighties, albeit from 
a violently skunted viewpoint. [ispe- 
cially valuable, perhaps, is Bonan- 
no's explanation of the Mafia's fierce 
ethnocentricity. Sicilians, buffeted 
for 2,000 years by foreign invasions 
and influences, survived by with- 
drawing into their own families. 
Everyone inside it was a friend: 
Outsiders were suspect. It is this 
Principle, cartied to its logical ex- 
treme — an inbred rejection of any 
societal code but their own -- which 
led to the burgeoning of the Mafia 
and to its ultimate disintegration (in 
Bonanno’s view, at least) as it in- 
corporated non-Sicilian elements 
into its monolithic organism. Nepot- 
ism, betrayal, fratricide were per- 
missible, handled, ideally, by the 
clan alone. Hence Bonanno's super- 
cslious dismissal of the police and the 
FBI; in his cosmos, they simply have 
πο a priori right to interfere in 
‘Family matters. Ideally, too, one 
supposes, all society should be thus - 


anypuinized. 
we encoun 
af Bonanne’s 
lucky Luciano, Vito 
navese, Al Cupone, Jae Valac- 
along with accounts of their 
intamural skirmishes, all recounted 
will, such sobriety, urbadity and 
undetstatement that ane ΠΗ ex 
pects Noel Coward or Davia Niven 
tu pop in trom the wings, dry Martiai 
in hand. ‘To keep my perspective, 1 
found myself periadically sitting 
back, breathing deeply, and allow- 
ing the blaudy stench to sink in 
aew. 

‘To be fair, this book afforded me 
one bit of perverse satisfaction, As& 
former Chicagoan, I've long τὸς 
sented the inevitable coupling. by 
non-Chicagoans, of my home town 
with Al Capone and his exploits, a5 
though no other major U.S. city 
criminals comparable to hii. A Man 
of Honor rightly reduces him to 
small potatoes. Hell's bells, he was 
imprisoned in 1931 for income tax 
evasion, not for murder, and died, 8 
syphilis-ridden vegetable, in 1947! 
And Capone is Italian for castrated 
male chicken. : 

Lalli’s finest embalming job, in- 
cidentally, occurs when he has 
Bonanno dining with Jean Harlow io 
1941. Since The Blonde Bombshell 
died of uremic poisoning in June, 
1937-the event shadowed the end of 
my soph year in high school ~ she 
must have been a lively corpse !- 
deed. - : 5. 
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manufactured Cake πίον, 


BARING CARES ist τι νοι 
feature οἱ the πε αν sean tn 
these modern times. 
choice of baking them at home [rong 
Oring hoa ewer 
locally: 


scratch ΟἹ ΤΙ 
rowing ἩΤΙ ἊΝ at 


In the spitit of the seasen, Vite 
held a press conterenve: int the lel 
Aviv Tilton Last week. primarily to 
launch its new honey cake os. It 
also showed of the other six ΠῊ i 
its repertoire - chocolate with icing. 
family-size plain chacolate. unsin, 
lemon, marble and English cake 

Never before have 7 seem suc it 
lavish display of cakes but then, it 
helps when they einbellished and 
decorate! by Hilton pastry chets. 
The honey cake was ΠΡῚΝ and tasty, 
and the others equally cempting. ἢ 
was a bad lay tor diets. 

Flite has been selling ctke 
to the Isracli γα ας for ove τ 
and is optimistic abut che future of 
the field. {γενεὴ πόποι ἢ Avi 
Pelossof proutived that the tir 
woukl be bringany out as new Thay 
about once a month an the coming 
year, 

It is hard to jrdge the extent lo 
which commercial cake aises have 
penetrated the lucal Gensciousniess 
bul it has been sufiwient fu 
have an active rival in the fie 
Efical line from Mata oat the Koor 
industrial complex. Both brands are 
basedon American know-how. Flite 
hasan agreement with Creneral Mills 
to make kosher adaptations of its 
famous Betty Crocker mixes. 

All Elite cake mixes have a uni- 
form recommended price (last week 
il was ISK41). The policy is deliber- 
ale despite the fact thal same cukes 
are larger than others; some contain 
their own aluminum baking pans; 
some require the addition of eggs 
and even oil, while others need only 
water. These inconsistencies are said 
fo balance out pricewise, sv (hat all 
packages give the sane value for 
money. 

It is also deliberate policy that 
some instant cakes require more 
effort than others. Elite surveys have 
reportedly shown (hat most women 
like having to add eggs or ail to get 
the feeling they are “contributing” 
to the baking, whereas men und 
teenage girls prefer a fool-proot for- 
mula with only water to add. ‘They 
Want to phy it safe, 1 guess, which is 
also one of the main reasuns peuple 
buy ready cake mixes, although they 
ἀπε more expensive than home- 
baked cakes. 

T asked marketing, manager Yis- 
rel Keniger how much he ¢: 
the prepared mix costs the consumer 
compared with making a similar 
cake αἱ home from scratch. He said it 
cost “only about 20 per re.” 

This is a fur ery from my own 
Careful calculations, for chocolate 
cakes at teast. J found it would cost 
nove than twice as much lo make 
Elite's Fumily-Size Chocolute Cake 
ἘΣ to make one of the same size from 
my own favourite recipe. Mine 
Would have cost me 18330 at last 
Week's price levels (and somewhat 
More after Sunday’s price hikes.) 
When you add 58] for three eggs 
ἰο combine with the Elite package, 
ts real cost increases to 18922. 


MY BASIC chocolate cake calls for 
Package unsalted margarine, 
one-and-a-half cups sugar, three 
aps (size 3), one teaspoon vanilla 
Sxttact, two-and-a-half cups plain 
cake flour, two-and-a-half teaspoons 
ing powder (one small packet), 
por} tablespoons cocoa, and one- 
nd-a-quarter cups soda-water. 1 al- 
Ways use soda rather than plain wa- 
that cakes, because I have learned 
at it makes them lighter. 
raiAStually, this recipe calls for self 
ing flour, but 1 have for years 
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taken to heart the advice of the 
official consumer organizations that 
it is far more economical to use 
ordinary, price-controlled flour and 
add baking powder to make it rise. 
At current prices, the combined 
price of those two ingredients is 
hardly more than a quarter of a 
package of Osem self-raising flour. 

Ina mixer at medium speed, com- 
bine margarine and sugar. Slowly 
add the eggs and vanilla. Stop the 
mixer. Sift the flour and mix it by 
hand in a bowl with the baking 
powder and cocoa. Add this to the 
mixing bowl and fold in by hand. 
Then, while adding the soda-water 
gradually, mix at slow speed just 
jong enough to combine. Pour into ἃ 
greased tin (26cm. oF “θαι: = 
meter) or a large square or rectungu- 
hur wal Bake at 350 F. (180.C.) until 
the cake feels “springy” anda tooth- 
pick comes out clean. 


INCIDENTALLY, you can convert 
this into a marble cake by omitting 
the cocoa until the Inst stage. and 
then mixing only two tablespoons of. 
coca into half the batter. Orit can be 
a plain vanilla cake by leaving out 
the cocoa entirely, but then I add a 
quarter cup of flour.to compensate 
for the missing bulk. I have even 
made multi-coloured marble cakes 
(for school parties) by using various 
food colourings in portions of the 
pe ibe time, it may take ἃ few 
minutes more to mix my nana than 
ite's, but not much longer. 

nabs with most cake mixes is that 
you still have to dirty the mixer, 
grease a pan, and babysit with the 
oven. Some people feel that, for a 
litde extra effort but less cost, they 
might as well bake from scratch. 


There are several components in* 


Elite mix which are absent from & 
ee recipe; and which many of us 
would prefer not to have in our food 
~ items such as “emulsifiers, stabiliz- 
ers, antioxidants”, as the Elite box 


MARKETING 
WITH MARTHA 


EES 


specifies. Cake mixes also generally 
include salt, an ingredient common 
in American cakes, especially com- 
mercial ones, but not in most Israeli 
home recipes. | er 
The additives in a commercial mix 
are intended to preserve its shelf-life 
and ensure its proper consistency 
when diluted. There is no produc- 
tion or expiry date marked on Elite 
cakes, and its general manager says 
the law does not require dating, but 
that the packaged mixes should easi- 
ly keep a year or more “under 
reasonable storage conditions.” 


"GUARANTEED success," even 
more than convenience, is the main 
reason consumers are drawn to com- 
mercial cake mixes, I was told by the 
woman who assists the general man- 
ager of Mata, who concurs 
in that with Elite’s ma- 
nagers. Mata makes Eficol cake 
mixes. These are based on 
know-how from an American com- 
pany, Pennant Products of Roches- 
ter, N.Y. This is not a familiar name 
evento Americans, because this firm 
does little retail marketing, but 1 
understand that it supplies the ingre- 


dients for the well-known Dunkin’ - 


Donuts. 

Eficol makes a range of cakes a8 
wide as Elite’s, including a newly- 
released honey cake. While the cur- 
rent official fist price is a uniform 
1S800, or slightly below Elite’s, the 
Mata management says that, in fact, 
most of its cakes are selling this 
month for 18550-1650 because of 
the pre-holyday specials coordinated 
between the chains and the produc- 
Mata’s general manager, 
Menahem Kalach, said that much, 


more home baking still goes on in 
israel than’ in other westernized 
countries, but he believes that the 
idea of cake mixes will become in- 
creasingly popular here. Like Elite’s 
management, Mata tries to tell me 
that using their mixes is scarcely 
more expensive than making compar- 
able cakes at home, which, as 1 have 
already said, is not horne out by my 
own calculations. 


KOOR FOODS LTD. (in Hebrew 
Koor Mazon) is the roof organiza- 
tion within the Histadrut’s Koor in- 
dustrial group for 38 separate com- 

anies, most of which produce edi- 
fies or packagings for foodstuffs. It 
also includes some firms manufac- 
turing cosmetics, cleaning supplies, 
and, surprisingly, shoes (Hamgaper, 
Na‘alei Yerushalayim, Alexan- 
der’s), because Koor lacks a more 


suitable ‘sub-grouping for its 


shoemakers. ἢ ᾿ 

An impressive exhibition of Koor 
Foods products was held recently at 
the Dan Hotel in Tel Aviv to ac- 
quaint kibbutz buyers and 
storeroom-managers with these 
goods. Despite the fact that Koor 
and. the kibbutzim belong to the 
same labour movement family, it 
seems that kibbutz purchases from 
Koor sources are below what might 
be expected. 

Avraham Carni, the group's direc- 
tor of commerce, told the press this 
is due to buyers’ lack of familiarity 
with Koor products. There may be 
other explanations. Quite by 
chance, a former kibbutz buyer told 
me recently that kibbutzim often buy 
goods from private ‘‘Capitalist™ 
businesses rather than fellow kib- 
butz firms, because the private ones 
give better service. 

There is liltle way today the indi- 
vidual consumer can tell whether 
certain merchandise comes from a 
Koor firm or not. When I asked 
Cami why they did not put some 
‘uniform identifying symbol on all 
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their products, he suid the matter is 
under consideration, but there are 
certain reservations about doing so. 
One is that somelimes two or more 
Koor companies are competing in 
the same line, and it might not be 
wise for the general public here or 
potential big customers abroad to be 
aware of (heir eammon Koor con- 
nection. 

For example, both our margarine 
manufacturers, Telma Hlueband and 
Mata, bejong to Koor, and so do our 
two leading oil and snap makers 
Shemen and Etz Flazayil. The same 
is true of the fish cannerics Yonah 


_ and Noon, and the fruit and veget- 


able canneries, Pri Hagalil and Jaffa 
Mor. 


WHAT DIFFERENCE docs it 
make to the consumer whether a 
factory belongs ta Koor or not? 
Truc, some people may prefer to 
support firms affiliated with the 
labour movement, bat the main 
reason is ia know whether a certuin 
firm “has a father who is supposed- 


personally pleased to fearn, 
for instiuee, that the foud-packing 
plant Araan in Petah ‘Tikva, which 
packages all sork. ot sages. grins 
and pulses, cume under Koor's wing 
some eight months . Τ trust this 
has resulted in a dramatic imprave- 
mentin the hygi Ἰμ γα κα at the 
plant, as its new management 
assures me? 1 had nore than one 
occasion to file official campluints 
against the old Arzin tar foreign 
bodies in its products. 

The frozen-food firm Gold Frost, 
which competes with the much- 
bigger Sunfrast, also hecsme part of 
Koor in the past year. Many people 
are unaware that the high-quality 
Beit Yitzhak jam and marmalade 
producer 778 is a Kuor company 
these days. 

True, itis not always an advantage 
when a small private business is 
bought up by a giant complex such as 
Koor. But it is not always a disadvan- 
tage either. Although cach Koor 
factory is said to remain separate in 
financing and manpower policy, 
they all benefit from centralized faci- 
lities for technological development 
and quality control. Koor Foods 
maintains its own microbiological 
institute for food testing. 

The foods [| sampled at the Dan 
Hotel buffet table that day all came- 
out of Koor factories, among the 
most interesting newly-developed 
products were some very excellent 
smoked fish from Yonah. 


WHAT DO professional chefs cat 
on a night out? 1 had a rare oppor- 
tunity to find out last week at a gala 
benefit dinner held in the ‘Tel Aviv 
Hilton Ballroom by the Israe! Chefs 
Cirele to help finance its forthcom- 
ing delegation to an international 
chefs" competition in Frankfurt. 

A salad of pickled quails’ eggs and 
a roast beef made from the expen- 
sive fillet cut were only two of the 
many dishes on the lavish buffet 
tables. 

Host for the evening was the Tel 
Aviv Hilton's former chef, Ze'ev 
Keren, who has been promoted to 
director of training and quality of its 
food and beverage department. 

In Frankfurt, a five-chef Israeli 
delegation will compete with dishes, 
all kosher, featuring local speciali- 
ties such as St, Peter's fish and goose 
liver. : 

Honorary membership of the 
Chefs Circle was awarded this year 

. to two commercial firms, the Carmel 
Mizrahi winery and the religious 
kibbutz Tirat Zvi's meat processing 
’ plant, for their contributions to the- 
development of gourmet hotel food 
,in the country. oO 
᾿ Martha Meisels 
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